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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Boru in Ireland and England, Justice is engaged in dealing with 
political offenders. 

In London, the law runs its usual course of decorous smooth- 
ness. An attempt was made, indeed, by an advocate who had 
figured in the scenes with some of the prisoners, to introduce the 
licence of Irish speech; but the attempt was a signal failure. 
Even as a matter of art in advocacy, the more regular and close 
practice of English counsel proved to be more effective, when the 
infamous witness, who had escaped exposure while he was under 
the hands of the fervid and wandering Irish barrister, was turned 
inside out by the practised and lawyer-like management of Mr. 
Ballantine. 

In Ireland, the prominent fact is the disappearance of amuch-ad- 
vertized witness at the Clonmel trials : Lord John is released from 
his subpeena. “ Quodcunque sub terré est,” exclaims an eloquent con- 
temporary, “in apricum proferct etas. Time is the great revealer 
of truth ; and the time has arrived which, if we are not mistaken, 
will reveal a truth to astonish the British nation.” It has already 
disclosed the mournful and startling fact of Queen Anne's death, 
and now it is about to divulge that “ treasonable correspondence,” 
in 1831-2, which “a noble Lord who held a foremost place among 
Reformers, and afterwards one of the highest offices to which a 
subject can aspire,” carried on with “a gentleman then holding 
the rank of Colonel.” The discovery of this stupendous mare’s 
nest has saved Lord John Russell from appearing, like the Tom 
Thumb of statesmanship, “on the table” of the court at Clon- 
mel. The story current is, that the “noble Lord” in question in- 
vited the Colonel aforesaid to march upon London at the head of 
fifty thousand men; but that the Colonel very wisely declined to 
brave the Duke of Wellington at the head of the British army. 
The Irish politicians, who have a most ingenious knack of omit- 
ting the cardinal point in all matters of information, unaccount- 
ably conceived the idea that Lord John Russell was the “ noble 
Lord” who entertained that dramatic project; and their Tory 
ally in the London press, who sometimes manages with singular 
cleverness to keep his own knowledge down to the Irish standard, 
professes now to be surprised at discovering that it was somebody 
else. In London, however, it has always been understood that the 
“noble Lord” referred to by these innuendos was a different 
noble Lord, and that Lord John Russell never had anything to do 
with armies, or any such strong measures: he has always stuck, 
as he does now, to talking. 

If the Irish lawyers have discovered their error as to the facts, 
they may perhaps be able to perceive that they would have been 
equally wrong in their application. The object of having Lord 
John as witness was, to show that the insurgents who are now 
prosecuted in Ireland had done no more than the Whig and Radical 
agitators for Reform in 1831-2. But there is no real parallelism 
in the cases. At that time, it is true, some very irregular prac- 
tices were indulged ; it is true that even Lord John talked about 
the “ voice of a nation” bearing down “ the whisper of a faction,” 
and that people did hint at a Brumagem invasion of London; 
true, that intimidation was employed against the de facto Govern- 
ment, and that one branch of 
that the carrying of Reform was a sort of revolution. But there 
was no talk of arms or fighting as a probable or immediate re- 
sort; even the famous “brickbat and bludgeon” allusion of 
the Times was a figure of speech—not a covert suggestion : 
English writers did not furnish recipes for torture, nor gloat over 
the imaginary sufferings of the red-coats ; nor were any leaders 
actually taken in arms. Even the anterior fires of “ Swing ” 
were a pliwnomenon contined to the rudest class of the population : 
they were used, indeed, to point speeches and writings ; but not 
the faintest suspicion connected them with any educated class 
of agitators or the subsequent Reform agitation. The actual 
state of England after the contest, and the state of Ireland 

[Latest Epition.] 





the Legislature was coerced ; true | 





now after the pitched battle in Mrs. M‘Cormack’s cabbage- 
garden, establish a still more essential and important dif- 
ference. The Slievanamon rioters formed a miserable frag- 
ment of the Irish people, whom Mr. Smith O’Brien persuaded 
to an idle insurrection against the dominant power of the State; 
and they are to be tried by the State which they have de- 
fied. The Reform Bill agitators were not mere insurgents: they 
achieved their revolution, by virtue of the fact that their party did 
actually form the dominant power in the nation : by force of public 
opinion, the Reform party had grown to be the biggest and most 

tent, and was the rightful claimant for official power; the Revo- 
utionists included among their numbers the bulk of the people, the 
Whig aristocracy, and the King—it was William the Fourth who 
was the efficient and voluntary instrument for coercing the Lords. 
The Revolutionists of 1831-2 took possession of the official power 
by the right of moral might, and they gave the law to the land. 
Had “the Tories” remained in power, some of the Revolutionists, 
perhaps, might have been tried at the instance of an adverse Go- 
| vernment: but the Tory party was deposed. For the Slievanamon 





rioter to summon the Reform leader in order to establish the rights 
of Revolution, is as good a joke as if Catiline had invoked the 
testimony of Junius Brutus. A new “King of Munster” would 
have laid down his own law; but as Queen Victoria remains King 
of Munster, the Slievanamon insurgent is tried by the British law 
applicable to treason. 





There is every appearance that the removal of Lord George 
Bentinck from the scene of worldly strife has accomplished the 
shelving of the residuary “Tory” party. In spite of his de- 
fects as a political leader, it is not easy to think of a second man 
in the party equally capable of the office. The hint of Lord John 
Manners as a successor is virtually an admission that no succes- 
sor can be found; for Lord John is not a man to shine in party 
politics, or to conduct a band of followers over the rough-hewn 
path of Parliamentary contest. His mission is of a different and 
pe a better kind. It has been surmised that the nominal 
eader might be the merely titular chief, leaving to Mr. Disraeli 
the function of exemplifying the paramount influence of the He- 
brew Caucasian race: but it is not probable that any cadet of an 
English family, however modest, will be found to play the cats- 
paw in that way. A more probable conjecture is, that the loss of 
their bold, high-spirited, and laborious leader, will so dishearten 
the party, that many will re-desert to the main body of more 
liberal “Conservatives,” and that the mere leavings of the 
|“ Tory” faction, under the leadership of the dauntless Sib- 
thorp or some equally inconvertible representative of value, will 
fall naturally into the humble but useful post of Parliamentary 
butt—the Helot of legislation, or exemplar ad evitandum. “ Pro- 
tectionist ” principles will no doubt continue to hold some 
ground; but they must revert to the position of a theory, 
more independent than they have been of party and political 
divisions. 





Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte has made his appearance in 
the National Assembly of France, with a speech decorous in lan- 
guage and rather of the royal stamp in its brevity; so that he has 
at once conciliated and alarmed. Individually, no man could be 
more harmless; but he is evidently a tool, and the real intriguers 
of whom he is the puppet remain behind. Colleague of Raspail 
the crackbrained chemist, and of Bugeaud the dynastic veteran, 
M. Louis Napoleon is the nominee of some coalition of parties 
whose schemes are not avowed by themselves nor denounced by 
their antagonists. The importance of the move is shown by the 
hesitation of the actual Government to bring the contest to an 
issue with an open challenge. The new Deputy’s self-possessed, 

subdued, and deferential manner, is a fresh cause for alarm: if he 
| were rash, boastful, and pugnacious, he might soon be led on to 
| his destruction; but he is in the hands of advisers, and willing 
| to act on instruction. 














Instead of showing some dawn of brighter days in Germany, 
| the progress Of time only thickens the obscurity and confusion. 
| It is true that the Ministerial crisis both at Frankfort and Ber- 
lin is technically terminated by the appointment of new Minis- 
ters; but the incomplete state of either Cabinet, the readmission 
of ejected Ministers at Frankfort, the reactionary character of 
those in the Prussian capital, indicate that these high Govern- 
ments possess little more than a “ provisional” character. 
Meanwhile, disorder is rampant. In Berlin, we see General 
Wrangel indulging in bravadoes more blunt and suldierly, more 
provocative of popular crisis, than politic or wise. Cologne is in 
a state of chronic riot. In Schleswig, the Danish Commissioner, 
Count Moltke, has established a “ Provisional Government” ia 
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opposition to the popular “ Provisional Government”; and is 
begging people to obey him, much in the fashion of a rival trader 
trying to filch custom from the shop over the way. Baden has 
been traversed by M. Struve and a band of condottieri from all 
countries. Frankfort, seat of the Supreme Government, is 
pacified only by the presence of troops; while the National As- 
sembly is discussing votes to terminate the “state of siege” 
which enables the action of those troops to be effectual. 





With such a state of affairs throughout Germany, the course 
which popular report imputes to Austria in the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian question assumes an aspect of silliness. It is said that Aus- 
tria stands upon her title to Lombardy and Venice by right of 
treaty, and now also by right of conquest in virtue of Radetzky’s 
Victories ; insists upon the impossibility of disturbing the balance 
of power as settled in 1815, without the concurrence of the other 
contracting states; and therefore demands “a general Congress 
of all the European Powers.” 

But what are the European Powers? Much changed are they 
since the Congress of Vienna,—new ones created, as Belgium; 
old ones altered, as Holland, Republican France, and Central 
“Germany”; many tottering, as Naples, Prussia, and Austria 
herself. Austria is no longer a power, bat only a possibility—and 
glad to think that she is still even that. 

By whom are the delegates to be accredited? Is Ferdinand 
still King of the Zwo Sicilies; or is Sicily to be unrepresented ; 
or is she to be represented by a commissioner from the camp of 
“the enemy”? King Mob is enthroned at Berlin, and must 
have an ambassador at the Congress. The Italians will claim 
to be there—but not represented by the recreant Princes who 
still rub on in a kind of rebellion against their own states. It 
would be no easy task to muster a general Congress of represen- 
tatives accredited by recognized and unimpeached authorities. 
Some months ago, it might have been practicable and useful to 
convene such a body; when Europe has shaken itself down a little 
more, the thing may again be feasible; but just now we do not 
see where are the “ Powers” to appoint a Congress. 





To have the island of Ceylon in a state of rebellion, is a ludi- 
crous distress which this country incurs by tolerating the Down- 
ing Street methods of colonial government. Ceylon is a section 
of India, which our Government chooses to divorce from India 
and to call a “ ae ”; and yet no steps have ever been taken to 
make it a colony by any colonizing process. The aboriginal 
population is ruled by an alien government, with no attempt at 
amalgamation; and a mockery of “ British institutions ” invites 
such mockeries of freedom as this absurd revolution. The im- 
mediate and exciting cause of disturbance is the imposition of 
very unpopular taxes, the impolicy of which is sufficientiy 
proved by the event; but the real cause is the neglect to 
accomplish the naturalization of “ British institutions,” 
either by elevating the Cingalese to the British standard, or 
introducing a sufficient number of British-born subjects to 
form an English community. The Cingalese population has 
not yet been taught the advantage of our elaborate official 
system, and does not see so distinctly as the Columbo officials 
the imperative necessity of a revenue to pay salaries withal. 
Unfortunately, even the British residents are not sufficiently im- 
bued with the blessings that they enjoy in the shape of taxation 
by edict of official nominees. Now, there is no dogma more im- 
plicitly believed in Downing Street than the primary necessity of 
a revenue for payment of salaries. If there is no revenue, how 
could posts be provided for Ministerial patronage? On the other 
hand, what cannot be dinned into the Downing Street mind, is 
the necessity of establishing our hold on colonies by multiplying 
our colonists through colonization, of strengthening our hold by | 
extending real British institutions in their integrity, and of se- 
curing the attachment of aboriginal races by a treatment studied 








from their actual condition. The flower of Lord Torrington’s 
Ceylon statesmanship is a tax on guns, dogs, and shops, with a 
corvée of labour on roads: a policy to which the Cingalese reply 
by setting up a Black fat boy as a pretender in rivalry to Queen 

ictoria. We must confess that it is difficult to pronounce with 
any confidence on which side lies the balance of absurdity. We 
incline, however, to award it to the British officials; since they 
have succeeded in making poor Ceylon one of the rebellious states 
of the day. 





The Jamaica Assembly has responded to Lord Grey’s beaming 
prognostications of prosperity, and Sir Charles Grey’s promises of 
* mountain-reservoirs,” &c., with a tone of the most austere de- 
spondency. In an address to the Governor, the Colonial Repre- 
sentatives declare that they cannot participate in his hopeful an- 
ticipations ; that they cannot issue Treasury certificates to meet the 
deficiency, nor impose additional taxes to keep up the official “ in- 
stitutions ” of which they politely confess the value, nor find money 
to accomplish the improvements sketched by Lord Grey through 
Sir Charles. Emphatically, in the name of every colonist, they re- 
pudiate all intention of returning to slavery. On the whole, the 
address is courteous and temperate in style, distinct and firm in 
its language, most gloomy in its views, and very significant of 
ulterior measures which may seriously embarrass the Downing 
Street Government. Passive resistance from a large and import- 


‘ant ‘séction of the Colonial empire would be an awkward addition 


to Whig “ diffigulties.” 
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The Merrepelis. 

The adjourned meeting of Bank of England Proprietors was held on 
Wednesday, to-vote on the question of the dividend. The Directors hay- 
ing last week proposed a dividend off 34 per cent, Mr. Fielder moved an 
amendment for an additional bonus of 1 percent. On the closing of the 
ballot, the result was declared Ky the serutineers to be in favour of the 
Directors’ proposition; the numbers being 138 for 3} per cent, 123 for 44 
—majority for the lower rate, 15. 

A quarterly General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock 
was held on Wednesday; Sir James Law Lushington in the chair. 
The subject of Major Edwardes’s gallant services at Moultan, in- 
troduced in the form of a question by Mr. Sullivan, led to the 
reading of the minutes of recent proceedings in a Court of Directors 
on the subject. It appeared that the Court, in exceedingly compli- 
mentary terms, had voted a gold medal to Major Edwardes; a tribute cor- 
dially approved by the India Board, in a letter from Mr. Thomas Wyse. 
Mr. Poynder made his customary charge on the payment to the Temple of 
Juggernaut; and Mr. George Thompson took a little ride on his hobby of 
Sattara. On a declaration from the Chairman that the Directors had not 
neglected the subject of tribunals in India for the recovery of small debts, 
Mr. Sullivan withdrew a motion for the production of papers. 

The Marylebone Vestry met in great strength on Saturday, after a six- 
weeks adjour: t. Ad d by the Metropolitan Commissioners for 
4,114/. over and above the amount provided by the parish police-rate, was 
the subject of indignant comment; and resolutions showing an intention 
to contest the surcharge were unanimously adopted. 

Progress was reported by the joint Committee of Vestrymen and Di- 
rectors and Guardians of the Poor in measures for the emigration of pauper 
children. A plan has been arranged with the Government for assisting 
the parish by sending young orphan girls and others, whose parents are 
consenting parties, to the Australian Colonies as emigrants. The parish is 
to provide the outfit and 5/1. towards the passage of each young female; 
the balance of the expense being defrayed from Colonial funds. The girls 
are to be selected for their good character by the Emigration Commis- 
sioners; and the Colonial authorities are to be instructed to provide for 
their reception, and for proper superintendence so long as they remain of 
tender years. Twenty-seven young women and twenty-three young girls 
between twelve and sixteen years of age have already volunteered. 





In last week’s Spectator we noted briefly the commencement of the trial 
of Dowling, the Confederate and Chartist conspirator, on Friday. The 
trial was not then finished; and as the evidence in it will be common to 
many of the other numerous Chartist trials, and in addition some remark- 
able personal incidents occurred, the case is entitled to fuller detail. We 
begin where we left off last week. 

The Attorney-General explained the origin of the present law. “The Legis- 
lature, feeling the defects of the law as it formerly stood, and believing that many 
foolish and vainglorious persons were induced to commit offences which were 
designated as high treason, solely for the purpose of being considered martyrs, 
and that this inducement would no longer remain if the crime were reduced to 
the class of common—or, if he might use the expression, vulgar offence of felony ” 
—had altered the law to the present state. 

He alluded to the position of the prisoner. “The prisoner moved in a very 
different sphere from the other prisoners in the dock with him. He was a man of 
education, and an artist by profession; ing considerable talent, which, if 
rary employed, would have enabled him to live respectably.” 

He sketched the political objects of the prisoner and his colleagues. “The 
body of persons in this country calling themselves Chartists had joined with 
Confederate Clubs of Irishmen to do all that laid in their power to embarrass the 
Government, and to harass the respectable and peaceably-disposed portion of the 
inhabitants of the Metropolis. Things came to such a pass, that the Chartists 
arranged themselves into classes; they divided the Metropolis into districts, and 
by means of secret organization possessed the power of raising simultaneous 
meetings throughout the country, and thus to a certain extent embarrassing and 
paralyzing the exertions of the Government.” The prisoner appeared, from docu- 
ments found on him, to be Secretary to the Davis Club; and he attended meetings 
in that character. “ At one of these, an Irishman named Doheny congratulated 
the meeting upon Ireland being in arms; which statement was received with 
acclamation, and a resolution was carried that every man should make himself 
as strong as he could to oppose the Government. At another, Mr. Kenealey was 
present, and, it appeared, moved a resolution disclaiming all connexion with 
Chartists, or physical force; upon which the prisoner moved an amendment, that 
the resolution should be postponed to the Day of Judgment; and the amendment 
was carried almost unanimously.” 

The evidence of Powell the informer, and of other witnesses, was taken. 
Powell stated that he joined the “ Cripplegate locality” of the Chartist Society 
just after,the Kennington Common meeting on the 10th April; and scon after- 
wards, a Council of Management was appointed, consisting of five persons. Pow- 
ell was one of the five, as he was thought “a resolute man.” This Council 
| managed the general affairs of the Association. In July, a Committee, called the 
| Secret Committee, was appointed, which met apart from the Council at a separate 
| place; and the Council elected Powell a member of that Committee. The pri- 
| soner was also a member. On the 20th July, the Committee held a meeting, 
| at which Powell and the oe were present. It was proposed, after reports 
| had been made of the feeling in each locality with regard to the physical-force 
| movement, that a return should be made by each delegate of the number of men 

in every locality who were willing to fight. When this had been done, another 
| Committee was appointed for the purpose of drawing up five plans for action, 
and the prisoner was elected a member of that Committee. They were in deli- 
beration for three hours, and adjourned soon after twelve at night. At the next 
meeting, one Mullins produced a map of London; and all the others present had 
papers in their hands, on which there were sketches of different localities. The 
person who acted as chairman said, “ Mind, gentlemen, our object is, if possible, 
to destroy the power of the Queen and establish a republic.” There was a general 
acquiescence in this by every one present. There was then some conversation 
about vitriol, and about assassinating the Police; and Rose said, “ We must first 
assassinate the Police, pull down the stationhouses, and build barricades. This 
was also acquiesced in by all present. The Committee at the Black Jack was 
dissolved on this occasion, on account of two of the members being suspected to 
be spies; and another Committee, called the Ulterior Committee, was appointed 
in its place. It was generally understood what this Committee was _appointed 
for, but nothing was said. [ Powell himself was suspected, but always “ indignant- 
ly repudiated imputations of being a spy.” ] id A 

“ At a meeting on the Ist August, there was a little jealousy about there not 
being a sufficient number of Irishmen in the Ulterior Committee, and four Irish- 
men were placed upon it. On the 4th August, a motion was made that all the 
delegates should act according to the decision of the Ulterior Committee; and a 
vote of confidence in the Committee was carried. A resolution was likewise car- 
ried, that each delegate should appoint four men as telegraphs, to be stationed all 
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from the Dispatch Coffeehouse to Kennin, Common, where a Chartist 
an was advertised to be held on the Sunday following. On the 7th, in con- 
sequence of the report that Smith O'Brien bad been arrested in Ireland, the Com- 
mittee-men resigned. Mullins had previously stated that he had no confidence 
in the four Irishmen who had been added to the Committee, because he had not 
seen their plans; and a fresh Committee was ted when the other resigned. 
At this meeting also, a resolution was ed that a ‘vi ” President 
should be appointed; but no name was mentioned. He was to be somebody, 
and he was to be nobody. It was also that each member should 
subscribe three-farthings to provide a salary for the ‘visionary’ president. 
On the 9th, the Vice-Chairman called on all the delegates to express their al- 
iance to the Committee, and their intention to act as they desired for the good 
es +_~ and all of them did so, some of them expressing their readiness to 
lose their lives in the cause. On the 14th, it was proposed that a deputation 
should wait upon some of the North-western Railway engineers, who at that time 
had a difference with their employers, to know if they would join in the proposed 
movement; and two persons left the meeting for that purpose. Nearly the last 
meeting was held on the 15th, at the Lord Denman public-house. At that meeting 
i of ribbon were distributed among the delegates, in order that they might be 
oon as the leaders of the people; they weie to be worn on the lett arm. One of 
them was given to me, and the other delegates also had one given to each of them. 
A motion was then made that the Committee should retire and consult; and they 
didso. They were absent about an hour, the delegates awaiting their return. When 
they came back, Cuffey said to Mullins, ‘Now, Mr. Chairman, you had better 
give the instructions as quickly as possible.’ Mullins then said, ‘ Gentlemen, you 
are aware the Committee retired to consult; they have directed me to give you 
some instructions. We have no reason to’doubt the correctness of Mr. Lacey's 
statement, that the men of Birmingham and Manchester are up tonight; and 
therefore, tomorrow night, gentlemen, you must come out and strike the 
blow. It is necessary you should speak out loudly and boldly, for there 
must be no flinching in the matter.’ Cuffey said, the Chairman had better put 
it round to every one present, and let them answer ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ He then 
put the question to me, ‘Will you?’ I replied, ‘Yes’; and he walked 
round the room and put the same question to every one present, and they 
all agreed to come out to fight, except Ferdinando and another delegate. Mul- 
lins then said, that they should take up four positions: Clerkenwell Green by 
Mr. Brewster; the Town Hamlets by Mr. 
the Seven Dials, were to be taken by Mr. Mullins and Mr. Barrett. They were 
to go out on the next night; and on one of the delegates asking how they were to 
t te the meeting-place with their — and poles, Mr. Mullins said, as well as 
they could. It was next arranged that they were to meet at twenty minutes past 
nine o'clock to a second; and Mullins proposed that Richie should superintend and 
direct the men who were to fire the houses and railway stations. 


ichie under- | 





Mr. Justice Erle was of opinion that it would be much better if the learned 
gentlemen would limit his observations to the evidence before the Court. 

Mr. Knee pubs, at great length, to argue upon the law of the case. 
He was more than once stopped for introducing irregular topics; stating the law 
in a way that the Judge thought unfair and inaccurate. Toward the end of his 
address, he commented with effect on the tainted evidence of Powell; who had 
not dared to look the Jury in the face, lest they should see his passions and his 
falseness. From this » he verged into comments that again called down the 
rebuke of the Judge. He urged that Powell was the instrument of the Police; 
who were “ known to be unscrupulous in what they did "———— 

Mr. Justice Erle begged to tell the learned counsel, that he had no right to 
slander the Police, or any other body of men. He thought it right to say, also, 
that he had found that those who spoke disrespectfully of the Police were in 
general accomplices of criminals. 

Mr. Kenealey—“ Does your Lordship mean to apply that remark to me? ” 

Mr. Justice Erle—“ I said ‘in general.’ ” 

a” Kenealey said, his Lordship seemed to know more about the Police than he 


In reply, the Attorney-General said he would trust his character to those 
friends at the bar who knew him best, and to the public who bad marked his 
public life. With regard to the expression “felon,” which it was alleged he hod 
applied to the prisoner, “if he had used that expression at all,” he had not 
intended it. He set Mr. Kenealey right as to the law. He endeavoured to 
reinstate Powell with the Jury. “ The counsel for the prisoner thought Powell 
unworthy of belief, because he did not give earlier information that violent mea- 
sures were contemplated: but Mr. Kenealey was himself present at a meeti 
where moral force was, on the motion of the prisoner, postponed to the Day 
Judgment; yet he, a barrister, did not give information to the Government.” 

Mr. Kenealey remarked, that he had said nothing as to the transactions of the 


| Attorney-General at Horsham; nothing as to his private practices, corrupt as 


‘ayne; the Broadway, Westminster, and | 


they were alleged to be. 

Mr. Justice Erle begged to press on the mind of the counsel for the prisoner, 
the extreme impropriety of travelling out of the question before the Court. The 
few words which had now dropped from his lips were of the nature of an insult. 

Mr. Kenealey observed, that the Attorney-General was not stopped when he said 
he blushed for his conduct in presiding at the meeting in question. 

On Monday, Mr. Justice Erle summed up. He stated the nature of the charge, 
explained the law, and arranged the parts of the evidence under the heads of 


| charge to which they were relevant. 


took the duty; and it was arranged that the ‘fire’ men should meet at the | 
Orange Tree. A pass-word was then talked of; and it was arranged that the | 


word ‘justice’ should be the 
first proposed. A list of the ‘fire’ men was made out; and it appeared there were 
forty-six who were ready to undertake the task of firing the houses. When they 
were about to separate, Mullins said, ‘ May the bitterest curse of God rest upon 
any man who shall betray any of us.’ The prisoner was present at all the meet- 
ings except the one from which the deputation went to the engine-drivers. 


-word, instead of ‘Frost’ or ‘ Mitchel,’ as was | 


On his cross-examination, Powell stated that Dowling always spoke peaceably | 


and quietly, and took no active part in the proceedings. Concerning himself, 


Powell protested that he joined the Chartists from curiosity, and remained with | 


them for the good of his country. 
himself in communication with the Police. “I made ball-cartridges and bullets, 
and distributed them. I made them for Gurney, and at his request. I made al- 
together fifteen or sixteen dozen bullets. 1 never made any pikes or pike-handles. 


I never gave powder or bullets to any one of the men except Gurney, who was | 


our Warden. I don't recollect having had any conversation with a man named 
Donaine, upon the absurdity of the moral-force doctrine. I believe I have been 
rtly living lately at the expense of her Majesty, but I used to live better before. 
oney is given me for my subsistence.” [The Attorney-General said, he did not 
consider this was a matter at all relevant to the inquiry; but he had no hesita- 
tion in saying that the witness was paid one pound a week for his subsistence. } 

“ I never urged them to commit violence: I may have said that 1 was sick of 
their talking, but I don’t know what I meant by the expression. I never told 
them they were going too slow, and that the only way for them to get their rights 
was to set fire to London. 1 don’t believe 1 ever made use of such an expression. 
The only way I stimulated them on was to give Gurney half a pound of gunpow 
der. It was suspected that I was a spy on account of a certain person with whom 
I was in communication being seen to come to my house. The charge was made 
against me; but I successfully refuted it, and the person who made the charge 
was turned out of the room. I did not press myself forward. 1 was desirous to 
get into their confidence gradually, in order that 1 might betray them the more 
—— When Mallins said, ‘ May the bitterest curse of God rest upon any 
man who would betray any of us,’ it was not addressed to me; but I thought a 
good deal of it. I have not made so much by being a spy as by carpentering.” 

In addition to the evidence of Powell, and some formal depositions, a letter was 
produced which was found on Dowling when he was arrested. It was addressed 
to his aunt, and signed “ Roderick M‘Alpine Dhu”; but was in his handwriting. 
In that letter he informed his relative that it was all up with him; that his neck 
was in danger, and he must fly the country; but if Le should be taken he was 
prepared for the worst. 

On Saturday, Mr. Kenealey commenced his speech for the defence with an 
onslaught on the Attorney-General; whose conduct in the prosecution was, he 
solemnly believed, as bad as that of the very worst of the infamous Attorney- 
Generals in the infamous days of the Stuarts and Tudors. The law of the country 
is supposed to be equal for all; its principle is to presume every man innoceut 
till he is convicted of crime; and the duty of the Law-officers is to administer 
that law with calmness, forbearance, and humanity. But the present high officer 
of the Queen, in the middle of his opening speech, turned round on the young 
gentleman at the bar, and with a menacing voice and gesture called him “a telon.” 
[No such expression is reported: we have given the only reported expressions 
relating tc felony.] The Attorney-General had a precedent only in the eternally 
reprobated words of Attorney-General Coke, who when the illustrious Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh ventured some defence of himself, called him a “ spider of hell.” 
The Attorney-General had also had the indecency to say that he blushed for the 
profession to which Mr. Kenealey belonged, in consequence of having found it 
Stated that he had moved a moral-force resolution at oue of the meetings at which 
the prisoner was present. The Attorney-General had spoken in the venerable 
presence of their Lordships the Judges: if he had said it elsewhere, he should at 
once have chastised him. 

Mr. Justice Erle felt called upon to say, that he could not allow learned coun- 
sel, in his presence, either to profess an intention to violate the law, or to exhort 
others to do so. 

Mr. Kenealey said, he was not exhorting others to violate the law. He 
would ask what right had the Attorney-General to say that he blushed for him ? 
The learned gentleman (Mr. Bodkin) who was along with the Attorney-General! 
in support of the present prosecution had presided at a Repeal meeting in Lrelana, 
and yet no fault had been found with him fur so doing. 

Mr. Bodkin denied having ever presided at a Repeal meeting in Ireland. 

Mr. Kenealey said, that if he had been misinformed he was sorry he had made 
the statement. 


He took notes of all the proceedings, and put | 


| 


| Ine any promise of remuneration. 


The indictment charged, first, a conspiracy to levy war against the Queen, in 
order to force her to change her measures and counsels; and secondly, a con- 
spiracy to depose the Queen, and deprive her of her style of Queen of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. On the first charge he explained, that levying war was not in 
the law what it was in common parlance. If the prisoner intended to as- 
semble with persons prepared by force to prevent the Government from exer- 
cising any of its lawful powers, that lll be levying war. There need be 
no military array, no military discipline, arms, or banners, The intention 
is the crime; and therefore the crime may be perfect though no actual conflict 
occur. Any intention to interfere by force with the free action of the Govern- 
ment would be a levying of war, whether the object were the gaining of what is 
called the People’s Charter, the repeal of the statute of the Union, or the open 
embarrassment and paralyzing of the Government in the disposition of its troops. 
Four overt acts were alleged to prove the intention charged in the first count; 
and with regard to the evidence of conspiring, when two or more persons conspire 
towards an illegal object, each is answerable for all the detailed acts of the other 
conspirators: the first act was the coufederating aud conspiring to depose the 
Queen ; the second, the providing arms, ball-cartridges, and munitions, to slay the 
Queen's troops and the police; the third, the planning to burn the police stations 
and railway stations; and the last, the enrolling in secret clubs and societies, and 
holding secret correspondence, to excite rebellion. The overt acts charged in 
support of the second charge were, the planning to subvert the Monarchical in 
stitution in England, and the proposal to dissolve by force the Union of Great 
Britain and Lreland. 

Mr. Justice Erle mildly animadverted on the conduct of the counsel on the 
preceding days. He did not wish to censure, but he certainly regretted that the 
learned counsel bad adopted that course; as he considered that in a court of jus- 
tice, especially in such a solemn inquiry as the present, personal attacks of that 
character ought not to have been introduced. 

The Jury retired about one o'clock. About seven they retarned, and requested 
the Jadge to read over to them the evidence which confirmed the statement of 
the accoiiplice. This was done, by Mr. Justice Williams, in the absence of Mr. 
Justice Erle. The Jury retired again, at half-past eight; at half-past nine they 
returned with a verdict of “ Guilty on the second count of the indictment "—that 
which charged intention to deprive the Queen of her style of Queen of the United 
Kingdom. 

The trial of the prisoners Cuffey, Lacey, Fay, and Mullins, was begun on Mon- 
day. A new witness, Charles Tilden, was examined against Cuffey. Tilden was 
anxious to be under the leadership of Cuffey, “ expecting if he obeyed his orders 
he should become a General, and perhaps eventually President of the Common- 
wealth.” Afterwards he turned spy, and endeavoured to entrap Cuffey into steps 
that would be evidence against him if he should be tried. 

On Tuesday, Powell the informer repeated the evidence that he gave against 
Dowling; but, falling under the skilful hands of Mr. Ballantine, who cross-ex- 
ainined him for several hours, he was thoroughly exposed as a man of bad cha- 
racter and a notorious liar. He had been a blind at a betting marquee, paid to 
bet, and “aware that what he did was to deceive the people in the booth and 
make them bet”; a thimblerigger; and a runner of races, at which he “ sold 
the race and his backers to get more money.” He led his Chartist associates on 
by telling them lies, because others told lies as | “ He told the lies for talk- 
ing’s suke, but was not in the habit of lying.” He made “Calthorpes” [cats] 
for laming and crippling cavalry, and prodaced them at Chartist meetings; 
throwing them down on the table to show how they would always fall with their 
spike uppermost, and to lead the other conspirators to imitate him. . 

Baron Platt—* You did it for a trap to try them?” Witness—“I did, my 
Lord; that is the solemn position in which I stand.” Throughout his examina- 
tion, he would deny none of the damaging questions put to him, and would not 
positively affirm any fact in favour of the prisoners; explaining that he saw some 
halt-dozen men in the court who would be called to contradict him; he therefore 
would only state on his belief—his memory was bad. ; 

Among the witnesses examined on Wednesday were, Thomas Barrett, a jour- 
peyinan shoemaker, a sincere moral-foree Ch artist and member of the Robert Em- 
mett brivade: Charles Baldwinson, a Chartist class-leader of the Lambeth dis- 
trict, and George Davis, a shoemaker, and member of the Wat Tyler brigade. 
Barrett’s cross-exanination disclosed several acts affecting his character for ho- 
nesty, Baldwinson's evidence was rather loose: Davis spoke in a distinct and 
straly btfurward manner. he gave this account of himself— oi 

“Lam not a Chartist, but merely joined them for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
I wished to ingratiate myself with them on purpose that I might betray 
them. [was not employed asa spy by any one—I employed myself. I had no object 
of emolument, but merely desired to protect life and property. I wished to retire 
from this business several times; but the Superintendent and the Inspector of Police 
would not let me, 1 do not expect to be paid any more remuneration than will 
make up for the loss of trade | have sustained. The Government have not made 
For the last few weeks the people at Green- 
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wich have suspected me of being a spy, and I have lost my trade in consequence 
of it. I was not examined before a magistrate, and I am sure the prisoners would 
have no means of knowing what I was going to say. I come here today as a 
voluntary witness. I applied to be examined, and I was not summoned or sub- 
peenaed. I have been asked to appear as a witness, but I refused. I came for- 
ward in consequence of what I read in the newspaper of the cross-examination of 
Powell; and seeing that he made rather a b ure, and knowing that such 
charges could not be brought against me, I thought I would come forward and 
give evidence of the truth. I thought the Jury would not believe him on his oath.” 

Mr. Ballantine—* Perhaps, after reading what you did of him, you would not 
yourself believe him on his oath ?” 

Witness—“ I should in this matter, because I know he spoke the truth.” 

- = aaa the whole drift of Davis’s evidence was to corroborate that of 
owell. 

On Thursday, Mr. Ballantine and Mr. Parry made speeches for the defence; 
and witnesses were called to show the worthless and unreliable nature of any evi- 
dence given by Powell. 

James Paris, who had worked as foreman carpenter over Powell in the shop of 
Powell’s brother-in-law, deposed that Powell had told numberless lies to his 
fellow workmen, and was known as “ Lying Tom.” Paris would not believe 
Powell on his oath, nor even on his dying bed. Paris was no politician, but 
Powell tried to seduce him to _ a rising against the “ weak Government.” 

Richard Pennel, another fellow workman of Powell's, had often heard him say, 
So help me God, I would swear anything if I got paid for it.” He had seen him 
read Scripture in an old Bible of his own, and would say—‘ The Apostles were the 
biggest scoundrels I ever heard of; except Judas "—“ Judas was the best fellow of 
the lot. He got paid for the work; but I would have done it for half the money ”; 
with more offensive ribaldry. 

Alfred Carr confirmed this evidence, and produced some memoranda, in which 
the date “th February 1840” occurred: “ That referred to the date of Powell's 
attempt to murder his father.” 

Similar testimony was given by other witnesses—some of them Moral-force 
Chartists, others “ unpolitical men.” 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Saturday, Montague Douglas Scott, aged 
twenty-four, “an attorney,” pleaded guilty to an indictment charging him with 
stealing plate from divers persons. This case has beeu mentioned before: the 

isoner pretended to hire the plate, and when he had got possession of it pawned 
it. The counsel for the nee stated that Scott had made some reparation, 
recently, by doing all in his power to return the goods. In consideration of this, 
the Common Sergeant passed a lenient sentence—nine months’ imprisonment. 

Isaac Harding Harris, described as “an agent,” but said to be a Dissenting 
clergyman, eI guilty to a charge of obtaining money under false pretences. 
He went about London with a subscription-book, containing names of most 
respectable persons, and pretended that he was authorized to receive donations in 
aid of a church and school lately erected at Salem in Carnarvonshire: he obtained 
money by these means; but it turned out that church, school, and Salem itself, 
were all imaginary, and that most of the subscriptions in the book were forgeries. 
In ing sentence, the Common Sergeant said that, as the accused made no 
defence, and as he appeared to be the agent of more guilty persons, the sentence 
should be only twelve months’ imprisonment, instead of transportation. 

Edwards and Piddick, porters, and Norman, a carman, were tried for burglary, 
and Williams, a hairdresser in Drury Lane, for aiding them. Edwards had been 
a porter on the London and North-western Railway; he planned the robbery of a 
counting-house at Camden Town station; and, along with Norman and Piddick, 
broke into the place and stole two five-pound notes and other money. They sold 
the notes to Williams for 7/. 10s. All were convicted. Edwards was sentenced 
to ten years’ transportation, Norman and Piddick to seven, and Williams to two 
years’ imprisonment. 

On Monday, Solomon Cowan, a general dealer, was put on his trial for receiv- 
ing goods which had been stolen from Messrs. Dickenson and Co., the stationers. 
He had sold cards of their make at a very low price; but the evidence did not 
prove that he had bought the goods with a guilty knowledge; so he was acquitted. 

John Rickman was tried for attempting to murder his wife. The particulars 
of this case were mentioned last week, the man’s name being then given as 
“Richmond.” The Jury acquitted him of the attempt to murder; but found him 

uilty on the count charging “cutting and wounding with intent to do grievous 
Podily harm.” The sentence was transportation for fifteen years. 


At the Mansionhouse, on Wednesday, Smith, first engineer of the Lion steamer, 
Reid, second engineer, and seven others, firemen and trimmers of the same vessel 
were charged with having piratically endeavoured, on the 16th of September, to 
make a revolt on board, upon the high seas, within the jurisdiction of the Admi- 
ralty, they being of the crew of the vessel. It appeared from the statement of 
Mr. Neville, the master, that the vessel plied between London and Friezland in 
Holland ; she was at Harlingen on the 16th; the fires had been lighted. The firemen 
brought many baskets of poultry on board, saying they were for Smith; but the 
master refused to allow them to remain in the vessel. On this, Smith was very 
abusive; he said he would play Mr. Neville and Mr. Robinson, the owner, “a 
trick”; and he ordered the firemen to rake out the fires. They did so; and all 
the men accused persisted with Smith in refusing to work the ship; which was 
thus detained for several days, at a considerable pecuniary loss. Smith behaved 
in the most violent manner; and the Consul and merchants at Harlingen reasoned 
with him in vain. The prisoners were remanded for a week; bail not being per- 
mitted. 

At Southwark Police-office, on Tuesday, Edward Lucas, foreman to Mr. Silver- 
lock, a printer in Doctors’ Commons, was charged with stealing type, stereotype, 
and “ leads,” from his employer. Lately, much property had been missed, but 
Lucas was the last man to suspect: two compositors = 6 lodged in his house 
found some “ leads” there; this caused a search, and a large quantity of type 

ially melted was discovered. The property was identified by the maker. 
ucas said it was impossible that any man could identify it in that state: it was 
metal he had bought. He was remanded. 

At Worship Street Police-office, on Thursday, Mr. Samuel Bateman, a dust- 
contractor, was charged under the Public Health Act with suffering a dangerous 
nuisance to exist on his premises. Mr. Bateman owns a wharf on the Regent's 
Canal, in the Wenlock Road, Hoxton; and he has accumulated there an immense 
amount of stable-litter, manure, street-sweepings, and other more offensive mat- 
ters. It was alleged that the exialations thence arising were hurtful to health, a 
_— annoyance, and injurious to the value of surrounding Pew, Mr. Bal- 

ntine said he could rebut these assertions; but, for the satisfaction of all parties, 
he advised his client to remove the cause of complaint. So the summons was 
ordered to stand over for a fortnight. 

At Lambeth Police-office, last week, a distressing case of attempted suicide was 
brought before the Magistrate. On Thursday, Mr. Edward Franklin Kerr, a 
middle-aged man, of gentlemanly appearance, was charged with attempting to 
drown himself in the Thames. He had hired a boat to take him from Horseferry 
stairs to Lambeth; when mid-way, he plunged into the stream; the waterman 
managed to rescue him, and he was taken to Lambeth Workhouse. Mr. Kerr told 
the Magistrate that misfortune had driven him to attempt suicide; but he now 
felt remorse, and would not repeat the offence. Three documents were found upon 
him, all avowedly written to explain to a Jury why he had destroyed himself. 
One was a “ synopsis” of his life, After narrating early misfortunes, the paper 





stated that the writer went to live at Boulogne, where he became interpreter to the 
courts of law: as editor and proprietor of a newspaper, he was prosecuted, im- 
prisoned, and ruined. In this year, the National Assembly having abolished local 
courts, he lost his employment at Boulogne; came to England; and applied 
for help to his brother, who, although “ well off,” with “ no incumbrances,” gave 
him a sovereign only, and refi to do more. The second paper was ad- 
dressed ‘ to the Coroner of the district in which the body” should be found: and 
it briefly explained the causes of the suicide. The third was a will, in which 
books, clothes, &c., were left to the testator’s sister-in-law; who was desired to y 
11. 8s. due to his landlord. The landlord was present in the court, and stated that 
Mr. Kerr had used every means to get employment. Mr. Norton allowed the ac- 
cused to go home with this person; but desired him to appear again on Saturday. 

On that day, a number ——- who had known Mr. Kerr in pros ity, 
gave him a high character. Mr. Norton thought the case was deserving of sym- 
pathy, and hoped that publicity would lead to something being done for Mr. Kerr; 
in the mean time, he gave him a sovereign from the poor-box. 

Miss Eliza Wilson, a young unmarried lady, died on the 22d, under cireum- 
stances that have led to a Coroner’s +4 and that again has led to revolti 
disclosures. Miss Wilson was taken by Richard Orpin, a married man wi 
whom she was on terms of criminal intimacy, to the house of Mrs. Lindfield, a 
midwife in Walworth: there she took medicines and underwent a surgical and 
premature exercise of Mrs. Lindfield’s vocation, and in a few days she died. The 
Coroner’s Jury have found a verdict of “ Wilful murder” against Mrs. Lindfield 
as a principal, and against Richard Orpin and one Mary Anne Dryden as acces- 
sories before the fact. Many witnesses deposed, that for years past, ladies of all 
ranks have come to Mrs. Lindfield’s house, and staid there a fortnight, for a pur- 
pose sufficiently obvious. 


The Provinces. 


The annual meeting of the Waltham Agricultural Association was held 
at Waltham-le-Wolds on Monday. The show of stock was rather small, 
but very good; the ploughing was skilfully performed. The dinner, in 
the Agricultural Hall, was attended by the Marquis of Granby, Lord 
Charles Manners, M.P., Sir Frederick Trench, M.P., and other gentlemen 
of local influence; the Duke of Rutland presiding. The after-dinner 
speaking exhibited remarkable heartiness. In rising to thank the company 
for drinking his health, the Duke of Rutland was so overcome by his feel- 
ings, that he was obliged to resume his seat, and was affected to tears. 
He stated, that in a few months he should have completed half a century 
in the office of Lord-Lieutenant of the county. The Chairman gave some 
account of harvest prospects— 

“ From the statement I received from various farmers, as well as from my own 
farm, I believe that the produce will be infinitely greater as to good corn than 
three weeks ago I could by | possibility have expected. I was in despair for 
several days; but we have to thank the Almighty Seaeue of all good, who in 
his chastening has shown mercy, that he has granted us a harvest which I firmly 
believe will remove from us the miseries of famine, even in the slighest degree, 
until anotheryear. I fear, however, that a considerable drain must be made upon 
our granaries, in consequence of the failure of the ~~ crop; which, I am sorry 
to say, is equally bad both in England and Ireland. It has been to me a matter 
of regret ever since the disease made its appearance, that the holders of allot- 
ments should cling so closely to that plant. have endeavoured to induce them 
to set some other plant, such as mangold wurzel, beet-root, or even white corn; 
and where that has been done the parties have derived great advantage. I am 
aware that it is in your power to do much towards encouraging your labourers 
to trust less to their darling potato; and you will be doing them a great benefit 
if you shall succeed in introducing some plant that shall serve equally as well. 
With regard to foreign importation, I can state, not only that it has much 
decreased, but that there is a much less proportion in the warehouse now than 
last year. In the seven months ending Sth August 1847, there were imported 
1,333,330 quarters of wheat; whereas in the same period this year, the import 
had only been 786,000 quarters. Of flour, in 1847 it was 3,165,629 ewt.; in 
1848, 385,922 ewt. Of Indian corn, it was in 1847 2,543,293 quarters; in 1848, 
768,946 quarters. Of Indian meal, in 1847 it was 974,880 ewt.; in 1848, 
161,720 ewt. Of all other sorts of grain, in 1847, it was 4,912,444 quarters; in 
1848, 1,094,000 quarters. The quantity of grain remaining in the warehouses 
on the 7th September 1847 was—wheat, 35,000 quarters; flour, 20,322 cwts.; 
other sorts, 59,544 quarters. There has also been a considerable diminution in 
cattle. The number of live animals imported in the month of August 1846 was 
15,673; in 1847, 28,571; in 1848, 20,122. In the seven months up to 5th 
August 1846, the number was 42,550; in 1847, 90,560; and in 1848, 72,467. 
The article in which there has been a greater increase than in any other is bacon: 
and that, I believe, is to be attributed to the extraordinary diminution in the 
number of pigs held by farmers in Ireland. Compared with the amount in 1841, 
it appears that there is a diminution of 790,000 in that country.” 

‘The Duke recounted the experiences of a recent yachting excursion— 

“T never in my life was more astonished than in seeing a farm belonging to 
Mr. Littledale, at Birkenhead. It was most extraordinary; and I shall most un- 
doubtedly request my bailiff, Mr. Cattle, to go down and look over it. The day I 
was there, I met the bailiff of the Duke of Bedford, who told me that he was go- 
ing to tell his lord and master that they knew nothing of farming at Woburn. 
(Cheers and laughter.) Iwas at an agricultural show in Argyll, at which the 
greatest importance seemed to be attached to premiums for the best stock, the 
most deserving labourers, &c., like those given here. At Inverness, I was at a 
very large wool fair; and what struck me as being very extraordinary was, that 
not a single tod or even sample was shown. Such is the good faith there between 
man and man, that they are content to yore large quantities of wool without 
ever seeing what it is. Then again, 1 extended my excursion to the Orkney 
Islands, and there also I found the same anxiety to push the improvement of agri- 
culture to the utmost. I met there a gentleman who was building a magnificent 
castle, and who had on his estate four model farms, with 11,000 persons, for 
whose welfare he was anxiously looking. He had so often crossed his sheep with 
Leicester and Cheviot flocks, that they were now nearly pure. At Kirkwall, I 
bought for the use of my schooner a pure Leicester sheep that weighed 104 
pounds, and that was not much inferior to Mr. Guy's.” (Laughter and cheers.) 

More than one speaker alluded to Lord George Bentinck; and Mr. New- 
batt, of Sleaford, requested the Chairman to convey to the Duke of Portland 
the condolence of the Association. 

At the meeting of the Darlington Horticultural Society, on the 21st, 
Lord Hardinge and Mr. Disraeli were among the guests; and were lionized 
by the Marquis of Londonderry. Lord Hardinge seems to have been de- 
puted to propose “the Ladies”: after an allusion to that subject he en- 
larged on the policy of keeping the Army eflicient, and alluded to the ser- 
vices of Major Edwardes in the Punjaub. Mr. Disraeli entertained the com- 
pany with a very ingenious and agreeable speech on flowers and the ladies. 








A deputation from the London Society for the Promotion of Coloniza- 
tion attended in the Town-hall of Southampton on the 2Ist, to expound 
the princip!es of the association, and to assist in forming a branch society. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. D. Brooks, the Mayor. Mr. Francis 
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Scott, M.P., Mr. Arthur Mills, Mr. Mark Boyd, .and the Secretary, Mr. 
G. W. Kingston, developed the views of the parent society, in speeches 
containing the usual array of statistics and the standing arguments in fa- 
your of emigration. It appears that 15,000/. has been subscribed; which, 
under the arrangement sanctioned by the Government, would assist 3,000 
able-bodied persons to transfer themselves to the Australian Colonies. 
Various resolutions were unanimously adopted; among them, one esta- 
blishing a local branch of the London Society. 

A public meeting was held on Monday in the Guildhall at Bristol, to 
celebrate the reduction of the port-dues. Mr. Pountney, the Mayor, pre- 
sided; and in the course of his address referred in eulogistic terms to the 
Free Port Association, which had been mainly instrumental in getting the act 

sed during the last session. The effect of the alteration has been, to 
transfer the docks and river from a private company to the city, and to re- 
duce the dues at once from 3s. to 1s. a ton: by November, the dock-dues 
would be decreased by at least 10,000/. per annum; and the mere antici- 
pation of the change had inereased the tonnage from foreign ports by 25 
percent. It was determined to keep as a general holyday the day on 
which the reduction of dues took effect. 

The Jewish Synagogne newly erected at Canterbury was consecrated on 
Tuesday. The ceremony was performed by Dr. Adler, the chief Rabbi, 
assisted by the Reverend Dr. Cohen of Dover. The scrolls of the Law 
were deposited in the ark by Sir Moses Montefiore, with the customary 
solemnities. A cold collation at the Guildhall Concert-room, followed by 
a ball, terminated the proceedings. 


The camp at Kersall Moor is now broken up. Eight companies of the 
Thirty-third Regiment, which had been stationed there about two months, 
marched on Monday morning for Berwick; and the remaining two com- 
panies were to march on Wednesday morning, for Tynemouth. ‘The re- 
moval of the regiment, we believe, is regarded with the utmost satisfaction 
by the soldiers, who have suffered not a little from their exposure during 
the late unseasonable weather.— Manchester Guardian. 

David Lightowler, a Chartist orator, was committed to York Castle, on 
Monday, by the Halifax Magistrates, on a charge of drilling a party of 
men at Tong Moor, one Sunday morning in May last. The principal 
witness was an approver, one Thomas Shepherd, a collier. Negative evidence 
was given in Lightowler’s favour; but the Magistrates considered the case 
sufficiently made out to warrant them in sending it beforea Jury. The 
prisoner was accordingly committed for trial, but liberated on finding two 
sureties for 100/. each. 

The miners at the Hopwood Colliery, near Middleton, turned out against 
an attempted reduction of wages. They have resolved not to work for 
less than the rate recently paid, that being lower than it was a year ago. 


An inquest on the body of Lord George Bentinck was held on Saturday, at Wel- 
beck Abbey, by Mr. Falkner, the Coroner of Newark, and a jury of gentlemen 
farmers. ‘The Jury inspected the corpse. “ Death,” says the report, “had left no 

inful trace upon the features of the departed nobleman; a cheerful smile was 
Tifiused over the face.” 

William Parks, a footman who waited at the breakfast-table on the morning of 
Thursday week, deposed that Lord George never was in better health or spirits 
than at breakfast: he took no luncheon, and for the greater part of the morning 
he was occupied in his dressing-room, writing letters. He remained at home till 
twenty minutes past four; then set out for Thoresby, where he was go'ng to spend 
two days with Lord Manvers. 

Richard Lenthall, a stable-keeper at Welbeck, drove Lord George's valet, Mr. 
Gardner, to Thoresby. “On the road, Mr. Gardner drew my attention to his 
Lordship; and on turning round, I saw him walking past the Reindeer Park 
corner, by the footpath towards Thoresby. I never saw him afterwardsalive. I 
went forward to Thoresby. His Lordship never reached there. I left his Lord- 
ship’s valet at Thoresby, and returned with the carriage to Welbeck.” 

ichard Evans, a labourer, saw Lord George as he walked towards Thoresby. 
“T saw Lord George Bentinck standing still against the gate, and about two yards 
from the place where he was found dead. 1 was about two hundred yards from 
his Lordship, and was going on the old Worksop road, which crosses that on which 
the gate is situate. I thought it was the Marquis of Titchfield. No person was 
near him. I thought he was reading something; but could not see, at the dis- 
tance I was from him.” 

Richard Evans junior was with his father, and also saw Lord George. “On 
Thursday afternoon, I was returning home with my father and John Mee; when 
we saw a gentleman, whom I did not know, standing against the gate on the 
road in the meadow. We thought at the time that it was the Marquis of Titch- 
field. My father and Mee passed on the road, and I stood for a minute or so 
looking at the gentleman. While I was standing, he turned round, and looked 
towards the Kennels. I thought he was reading, as before he turned round he 
held his head down. He was still standing at the gate when I walked on. I was 
about two hundred yards from the gate. 1t was about half-past four o clock.” 

Mr. Smith, the constable of Welbeck, said, few persons passed along the foot- 
p=. The Duke of Portland frequently walked by that path in the afternoon. It 
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ppened that he did not go out on Thursday, or he would probably have been the | 


first to find the body of Lord George Bentinck. 

Richard Lenthall, the stable-helper who drove Mr. Gardner, related the finding 
of the body. “I was called out of bed at night, and asked if I had seen Lord 
George on my way home, as he had not reached Thoresby. I got up, and, along 
with the gardener and George Wilson, went to search for his Lordship. We took 
lanterrs with us, and followed on the foot-road I had seen him taking. We found 
the body of his Lordship lying close to the gate which separates Kennel Water- 
meadow. He was quite dead, and lying on his face. His hat was a yard or two 
before him, having evidently been thrown off in falling. He was lying flat upon 
his face, and one of his arms was under him. I left the men with the body, and 
immediately started for Mr. Hase, of Worksop, surgeon. A few minutes before 
we found the body, Mr. Hase had passed on horseback, and asked what we were 
searching for. We declined telling him, as we had no idea that any harm had 
come to his Lordship, and did not wish to set any rumour afloat.” 

George Wilson accompanied Lenthall. “A little after ten o'clock on Thurs- 
day night, I, along with Richard Lenthall and William Gardner, went along the 
path to the corner of the Deer Park. We found his Lordship lying near a gate 
which he had passed through. He was lying on his belly and face. His hat 
was about a yard and a half before him. His hands were under his body, and in 
one he grasped his walking-stick. The stick was partly underneath him. I felt 
at his leg, and it was stiff and cold. A break was sent for from Welbeck, 
and in that he was removed to the Abbey. I had not seen him that morning. 
There was a little blood upon his face. The blood appeared to have flowed from 
his Lordship’s nose. Besides that on his face, there was some on the grass. The 
body was not moved till Mr. Hase came. I and Gardner carried lights with us.” 

Gardner, the valet, was absent in London on the day of the inquest : the Coroner 
thought his presence was not required. 

Mr. Shirley Mills, assistant of Mr. Ward, surgeon, was at Welbeck when the 
body was brought there. “It was then about two o'clock. Life had been ex- 


tinct some hours. I was present when his Lordship’s clothes were removed. 
There were no external marks of violence, except a considerable contusion about 
the left eye. It was such a contusion as would be produced by a fall. The 
bridge of the nose was also injured a little, and the left side of the tongue ap- 
peared to be injured by the teeth. There was also some extravasated blood ake 
the skin of the chest, and the right side. His pockets were opened in my pre 
sence; and in them was 12/. 10s. in gold, and 1/. &s. 4d. in silver, and in his 

-ket-book there was a check for 100. and two 5/. notes, besides other papers. 

was told that there was alsoa promissory note for 5,000/.; but that I did not see. 
His betting-book, his gold pencil, and gold watch and chain, were also found in 
his pockets. He had two valuable rings on his fingers.” 

Mr. Ward, Lord George's regular medical attendant in the country, gave evi- 
dence of the post mortem examination. “ I have this day opened the body, and 
am of opinion that he died from spasm of the heart. There was very little food 
in the stomach; but there was no morbid appearance beyond congestion, which 
prevailed over the whole system. There was emphysema of the lungs, and old 
adhesions from former diseases. The heart was large and muscular, and covered 
with fat. It contained no blood, and bore the appearance of irregular contraction.” 

A Juryman inguired as to the state of the brain of the deceased ? 

Mr. Ward—* It was perfectly healthy, with the exception of a little venous 
congestion, in about the same ratio as the other organs.” 

[ Mr. Mills had stated the cause of death in nearly the same terms. ] 

A Juror asked if Mr. Ward supposed that the blood which was found on his 
Lordship’s face and on the grass had been produced by the rupture of a blood- 
vessel in the head? Mr. Ward said, he believed it had not; his opinion was that 
is had flowed from the nose in consequence of the deceased having fallen upon 
his face. 

The Jury immediately returned a verdict of “‘ Died by the visitation of God, to 
wit, of a spasm of the heart.” 


A murder and suicide were discovered on Sunday morning, at Toxteth Park, 
Liverpool. Robert Howarth had separated from his wife, but she went to him 
once a month to receive an allowance. She called on him for this purpose on 
Friday; and nothing having been heard of her subsequently, on Sunday morning 
Howarth’s house was entered. In a bedroom up stairs, the woman's corpse was 
found lying on the floor, in a pool of blood: it appeared that great violence had 
been used towards her. On removing the clothes, the man was discovered in bed; 
he appeared to be asleep, but he was really dead. There were no wounds on his 
body. A cup was found in the kitchen containing a mixture supposed to com- 
prise arsenic. At the inquest, on Tuesday, a surgeon stated that be bad found a 
quantity of what —— to be a compound of arsenic in both bodies. The in- 
quiry was adjourned, that a more precise chemical investigation might be made. 

Lydia Bateman, the wife of a farmer of Winster, near Bakewell, after her hus- 
band had gone out in the morning cut the throat of one of her children; attempt- 
ed to destroy another, who got away by struggling, though not without two or 
three wounds on the breast; and finally cut her own throat, though not so that 
the wound proved immediately fatal. It was stated at the inquest, that the wo- 
man had exhibited weakness of mind. Verdict, “ Wilful murder.” 

Two fatal accidents happened after a review at Heaton Park, near Manchester, 
last week. Mr. Denham, a farrier, one of the Worsley troop of Yeomanry Cavalry, 
who had been on duty during the day, was returning home in the evening; his 
horse grew restive, ran against a cart, and fell down, Mr. Denham falling under 
him: he died in half an hour. Mr. Hobday, a partner in a Manchester house, 
had gone on horseback to see the review; on his return, the horse shied at a heap 
of stones, began plunging and rearing, and at length fell back on his rider. Mr. 
Hobday died in a very short time. 

The timber-store of Messrs. Rigby and Wright, in Nelson Street, Liverpool, 
was destroyed by fire on Tuesday morning. There was a large quantity of 
valuable timber on the premises, and the damage is estimated at 2,0004, 


IRELAND. 

The Dublin Evening Herald announces that Lord John Russell will not 
be present at the State trials— 

“It has just been discovered that Mr. Smith O'Brien's advisers were mistaken, 
not in the nature of the documents in reference to which Lord John Russell re- 
ceived a Crown summons, but with respect to the individual actually compromised 
by them. It is perfectly true that a noble Lord, who held a foremost place among 
the Reformers, and afterwards one of the highest offices to which a subject can 
aspire, did actually pending the Reform riots write a letter or letters, at this mo- 
ment in existence, inviting a gentleman then holding the rank of Colonel to place 
himself at the head of 50,000 men, and march upon London, for the purpose of over- 
bearing opposition by terror. But the me | actually implicated by the letters is 
not a member of the present Cabinet. Lord John Russell has been written to b 
Mr. O'Brien's solicitor, apprizing him that his attendance at the ensuing trial will 
be dispensed with.” 

During Lord John Russell's stay in Dublin, the Guardians of Swineford 
Union forwarded an address, urging the necessity of essential changes in 
the Poor-law, especially the abandonment of stone-breaking and other 
“unproductive works,” as tests of destitution. In a courteous reply, Lord 
John wrote as follows— 

“Tam sensible of the difficulties which the Guardians have to encounter in 
affording relief; and I concur with them in thinking that some amendments in 
the Poor-law are required, although I may differ with them as te the nature and 
extent of those alterations. But I am persuaded that the great changes in the 
occupation of land which the failure of the potato in late years has rapidly caused, 





| could not have been borne without social disorganization, had not the subsidiary 
aid of the poor-rates afforded relief to those whose crops had entirely failed, and 


for whom no employment could be found. Relief’ and profitable employment are 
matters so totally distinct, that I am convinced evil and not benefit would arise 
from placing both under the direction of the same body.” 

The proceedings of the Special Commission continued at Clonmel on 
Friday and Saturday. On Friday, true bills were found against Mr. 
Meagher and Mr. O'Donohoe; on Saturday, trne bills against a number 
of less prominent persons. ‘The whole were called in, and received copies 
of the indictments against them. The business of the trials was then sus 
pended till Thursday the 28th. 

It is reported that Mr. Duffy, of the Nation, has signified his intention of 
pleading “guilty” without reserve or qualification; of submitting himself 
absolutely to the constituted authority, and throwing himself on the mercy 
of the Crown. 

Smith O’Brien has undertaken to pay for competent legal assistance for 
all the poor men who are to be tried, leaving the choice of individuals to 
themselves. It is said that his own counsel have great hope of gaining a 
favourable verdict on the strength of some technicalities, if not on the 
merits of the case.—Saunders's News-Letter. 

The property in the residences of Smith O'Brien at Cahirmoyle and of 
Doheny at Cashel isin charge of bailiffs under exchequer writs. Do- 
heny was, up to the time of his escape, treasurer of the Cashel Corporation. 
At the time he fled, it was publicly stated that he carried off a large 
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amount of Corporation funds; but at the close of a financial inquiry, which 
took place last week, it appeared that the balance was in favour of Do- 
heny.—Correspondent of the Cork Constitution. 

Some “ excitement ” was created in Carrick-on-Suir and Clonmel, on 
Tuesday, by the movement of small military parties: but it turned out that 
they were only employed in escorting nine prisoners, arrested near Carrick, 
on Monday night, to be tried at Clonmel for participation in the last dis- 
turbanzes. 

Twenty-five other persons were arrested between Carrick and Kilmac- 
thomers: it is said that they had been plotting to carry off the Judges 
“ into the mountain fastnesses.” 

Mr. Killaly, the editor of the Waterford Chronicle, was arrested on 
Wednesday, on a charge of high treason. 

Miss Eliza Power and Miss Ryan have been arrested, in a public tra- 
velling-car, and committed to Clonmel Gaol, on a charge of treasonable 
practices. Miss Ryan had a parcel of letters belonging to Mr. O'Mahoney, 
and a box of percussion-caps, in the crown of her bonnet. 

On the authority of a private letter said to have been received by Mr. 
Redington from a friend at Boulogne, the Dublin Warder reports that Mr. 
Doheny has certainly arrived in France. Hardship had added twenty 
years to his apparent age; so that he could not at first be recognized. 

Sir Charles Napier’s fleet sailed from the Cove of Cork on Tuesday: its 
destination was understood to be Portsmouth. 


The Freeman's Journal, the organ of the Romish hierarchy in Ireland, 
publishes an extract of a letter from Rome, to this purport—“ A few days 
more, and the Infidel Colleges will stand condemned for ever. Tie bribery 
scheme, as affecting the clergy, must also fail. They are all so many springs 
of the same machine to achieve the utter prostration of Ireland.” 


SCOTLAND. 


The announcements of Lord John Russell's movements have been not a 
little contradictory. Lord John left Balmoral on the 2lst, with the re- 
ported intention of proceeding to Ireland; but later announcements state 
that he will return to England, after visiting Inverary. His arrival at 
Greenock on the 26th, and departure thence, are chronicled by the North 
British Mail — 

“ Greenock, September 26.—Lord Jobn Russell, with his lady and family, 
arrived here by train at eleven o'clock this forenoon from Glasgow; and imme- 
diately pr led to the Cust Quay, where the Banshee was lying, and 
went on board. There was a large crowd at the station waiting his arrival; and 
a slight cheer was given by a portion of them, whilst others as he was walking 
down East Quay Lane saluted him with groans. The noble party were very plainly 
attired. His Lordship appeared in good spirits, and walked about the quarter- 
deck of the steamer until she started, at a quarter to twelve. On leaving, a faint 
cheer was set up by the crowd who had assembled. The Banshee, we under- 
stand, proceeded to Inverary.” 








The Edinburgh papers of last week announced that another Mary of 
Gueldres has been discovered by the local antiquaries. The Edinburgh 
Advertiser of the 21st describes the discovery, and throws doubt on the 
authenticity of both the rival remains— 

“ It will be remembered that some time since the remains of Mary of Guelders 
were supposed to have been dug out. Great was the admiration of the anti- 

uaries. They lay in state in the Exchequer Office, were cemented by the Pro- 
essor of Anatomy, enclosed in a crimson coffin, and were labelled ‘ Mary of Guel- 
ders,’ and deposited in the Royal vault, by Provosts and Baillies in full procession. 
Alas! it is now announced that another Mary of Guelders has been discovered. 
In excavating the site of the high altar in the Trinity College Church, a coffin 
with a female skeleton was discovered, which, on the following grounds, is believed 
to be the Queen’s—1. The place of sepulture is the most honourable that the 
church affords. 2. The skeleton is entire, showing that some pains have been 
taken for its preservation. 3. There is a cut in the skull, as if the body had 
been subjected to post mortem examination. 4. There is a lateral curve on the 
spine, which corresponds with a report that Mary had a vertebral deformity. 

he former remains, on the contrary, were not found in a distinguished position, 
were much decayed, had no mark of skull incision or of spinal tortuosity. The 
balance of testimony is, therefore, in favour of the later exhumation. But both 
coffins lack royal inscriptions, and both lack jewels in the interior. The latter 
may be accounted for by spoliation; the former is dubious; and therefore the real 
Mary may have to be yet discovered.” 

On Saturday last, Professor Simpson and Professor Goodsir made a 
minute examination of the skull: they found that it was of very defective 
development—resembling in form the compressed skull of the Carib tribe; 
and that the wisdom-teeth had not been cut: and they considered there 
were “evidences of an amount of cerebral disease incompatible with the 
intellectual vigour which the Queen is admitted on all hands to have 
possessed.” 


A herd-boy, only thirteen years old, has killed himself, at Northesk Road, near 
Montrose, in the most determined way. He was found hanging to the branch of 
& tree, quite dead: the branch was carefully notched to prevent the rope from 
slipping, and the cord was skilfully adjusted round the neck. 

A servant-girl, while crossing Arthur's Seat, near Edinburgh, at night, with 
some companions, ventured too near a precipice in the dark, fell over the rocks 
some fifty feet, and lost her life. 





Foreign and Colonial. 

France.—The event of the week had been the appearance of Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte in the National Assembly, on Tuesday. 

During several preceding days, Paris was in a feverishly excited state 
on the subject, and the Government seemed to be in doubt how to deal 
with the elections by which the Bonaparte had been returned. Ultimately 
it was resolved to “accept the situation”—admit the validity of the elec- 
tions, with their consequence, the appearance of Louis Napoleon in the 
Assembly. It was determined, however, to watch aud suppress with irre- 
sistible energy the least overt manifestations of Imperialism; and some 
suspected regiments were moved from Paris and replaced by others more 
reliable. The regiment of the Garde Mobile, commanded by Colonel 
Aladaveze, who was compromised in the attempt of Louis Napoleon at 
Boulogne and imprisoned until the Revolution of February, has been 
hitherto quartered in the barrack of the Rue de Rivoli, close to the route 
which the new Representative would follow in going to the Assembly. 
On Sunday at midnight, when it was expected that Louis Napoleon might 
arrive the next morning, this regiment received orders to leave Paris, and 
at one o'clock it set out on the march to Ruél. 





Soon after the President was seated, Louis Napoleon, unobserved, en- 
tered by one of the side-doors placed behind the highest benches on the 
Left, and took his seat between his former tutor, M. Veillard, and the other 
Member for the department of La Manche. He was dressed in black, and 
manifested much calmness of deportment. In delivering the following 
speech, he hesitated a little in the first sentences, but immediately recover- 
ed himself, and spoke the remainder with dignity. 

“Citizen Representatives—It is impossible thet 1 can kee silence after the 
calumnies of which I have been the object. I must express frankly, and at the 
earliest moment of my taking my seat amongst you, the real sentiments which 
animate and which have ever animated me. After thirty-three years of proseri 
tion and exile, I am at last entitled to resume my rights as acitizen. The Re. 
public has bestowed on me happiness; to the Republic I tender my oath of grati- 
tude, my oath of devotion; and my generous countrymen, who have returned me 
to this place, may be assured that I will endeavour to justify their choice by exert- 
ing myself with you to maintain tranquillity, the first necessity of the ye A 
and the development of Democratic institutions, which the people have the rig’ 
to demand. For a long time I have been unable to consecrate to France anything 
but the meditations of exile and captivity. At last the career which you pursue 
is open to me. Receive me, then, my dear colleagues, into your ranks, with the 
same sense of affectionate confidence which I bring there. My conduct—always 
inspired by duty, always animated by respect for the law—my conduct will 
the falsehood of those who have attemped to blacken me for the purpose of still 
keeping me proscribed, and will demonstrate that no one is more firmly resolved 
than myself to establish and defend the Republic.” 

The speech was received by the Assembly with approbation. When 
Louis Napoleon descended from the tribune, several members of the As- 
sembly surrounded him, offering him their felicitations. In the Salle des 
Pas Perdus the observation was made, “ C’est un discours de la couronne!” 

An address signed by M. Raspail was placarded throughout Paris on 
Monday, and crowds collected round it at allthe corners. In it M. Raspail 
says—“ Seventy-two thousand voices protested in June against my impri- 
sonment. Sixty-seven thousand voices declare my innocence in September, 
and invest me with the inviolability of your representation. I wait the 
opening of my cachot to take the place you assign me.” He exhorts the 
citizens not to attempt a combat; since, as their numbers are nine to one, 
they have no need to fight if they are united. He tells them to multiply 
their fraternal meetings throughout all France, not by the name of clubs, 
but by that of electoral meetings. “Soon,” he says, “ everything will be 
done by election.” 

On Wednesday, the Assembly discussed the validity of M. Raspail’s re- 
turn for the department of the Seine, he being still in prison. It was re- 
solved almost unanimously, that the election was valid; but it was also 
resolved unanimously, to authorize the continuance of the State prosecu- 
tion against M. Raspail, and the continuance of his imprisonment. 

On Saturday and Monday, a debate of some interest arose on an 
amendment proposed by M. Serviéres to the 15th article of the Con- 
stitution. A contest is waged among the French economists as to whe- 
ther taxation should be proportional to a man’s income or progressive with 
it. [A defective terminology, failing to convey the intended meaning: the 
contest really is, whether taxation should increase at the same rate with 
or at a more rapid rate than the income of the tax-payer.] The Red Re- 
publicans advocate the “ progressive” doctrine; the majority support the 
“ proportionate” doctrine. The Constitution Committee timidly refused to 
adjudge the point, and evaded the question, by laying down in the draft of 
the Constitution that each citizen should contribute to the taxes “en raison 
de ses facultés et fortune.” M. Servitres proposed to substitute the words 
found in all the previous constitutions—‘en proportion de sa fortune.” 
The debate on this question lasted for two days. In Monday's discussion, 
some remarks from M. Lherbette called M. Goudchaux to the tribune; and 
that gentleman at once declared that the Government was altogether op- 
posed to the progressive system; and that the whole tendency of the fi- 
nancial efforts of the Republic should be to establish, as speedily and com- 
pletely as possible, a proportional system of taxation, as being the only one 


| consistent with equality. Before M. Goudchaux began to speak, General 


Cavaignac rose in consequence of some interruptions, and declared that, 
without knowing in what terms the Minister of Finance was about to ex- 
press himself, he could say in advance, that so united was the Ministry, 
that the Assembly might look on the language of M. Goudchaux as that 
of the whole Government. Afterwards, in another short address, General 
Cavaignac again spoke of the unanimity of the Government, and of its 
anxiety to satisfy on every point the Assembly, as representing the country. 
Ultimately the amendment was carried by an immense majority; and the 
partisans of progressive taxation are consequently beaten. 

On Tuesday, the debate on the 20th article commenced— 

“ The French People delegates the Legislative power to one Assembly.” 

M. Duvergier D'Hauranne proposed an amendment, delegating the 
power to two Assemblies— 

“* One of which shall assume the name of Chamber of Representatives, and the 
other that of Council of the Ancients.” 

M. D'Hauranne and M. Odillon Barrot have spoken in favour of the 
amendment; M. de Lamartine for the original article. M. de Lamartine 
replied to the analogies of the House of Peers in England and of Senators 
in America— 

In England, the institution is a suitable representation of the aristocratic ele- 
ment which exists there, but which no longer is tolerated in France: in America, 
the Senate represents the Federal principle, which is the base of the union of the 
independent States. 

M. Dupin also has spoken for the original article; and stated that it was 
adopted by a majority of 14 to 1 in the Committee. 

The Assembly on Wednesday rejected M. Duvergier de Hauranne’s 
amendment, and affirmed the principle of a single Chamber, by 530 votes 
to 289. 

M. Lamartine, addressing himself to the members of the Democratic 
Club of Nismes, in reply to some comments made on a late speech of his 
in the Assembly, says— 

“Tam not a Socialist, and never have been. Read my writings and speeches 
on this question from 1835 to 1848. Property, under all its forms, is sacred in 
my eyes. I have always said that I only knew one Communism—the communism 
of sentiment; that is to say, the religious love of the people, the progressive series 
of institutions of labour, assistance, and practical fraternity, calculated to ennoble, 
dignify, and improve the condition of all our brethren. In proclaiming the Re- 
nee we restored their sovereignity to the people. To be sovereign, they must 

reasonable; otherwise they will soon lose the title and exercise of sovereignty. 
It is, therefore, for them now to govern themselves by their legitimate representa- 
tion. If they do not respect themselves in their elected, in what will they do so? 
and if they do not respect themselves, who will respect them in the world? * * * 
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public, such as they desired it in Febru March, and April, was the 
ne of ‘Peblic pooh not the wildness of fanpeactice le seat onl suicidal 
passions; and such. is the Republic which will instruct, moralize, and enrich the 
If of a sect or violent, the Republic would give the victory of the lendemain 
enemies of human reason and progressive institutions. I could desire to 
make this conviction pass into your hearts with the same strength that it exists 
in mine. That is henceforth the only service that I can endeavour to render to 
our coun Set aside after the storm by the impatience of some, the resentment 
of others, I have no other ambition than that of seeing the Republicans of all dates 
and all theories unite in the idea common to all, of ing the Republican form 
to be accepted as the regular instrument of perfectioned civilization.” 

Beicium.—A Congress convened by the English Peace Society com- 
menced its sittings at Brussels on the 20th instant. There were present 
about a hundred and fifty gentlemen from England; including Mr. Ewart, 
MP., Mr. Joseph Sturge, Mr. Scoble, and Mr. Silk Buckingham; from the 
United States, Mr. Elihu Burritt and Mr. Henry Clapp junior; a number of 
Quakers, a number of ladies, several gentlemen from foreign countries, and 
many Belgians of distinction. Mr. Cobden sent a letter of apology and 
adhesion. M. Vischerrs, who is described as “ representing the Belgian 
Minister of the Interior,” was elected President. He opened the business 
with a general statement, comprising a review of the transactions of the 
Peace Society. On that and the subsequent days, resolutions were adopted 
in favour of abolishing war, of inserting a clause in treaties between na- 
tions, undertaking to submit differences to arbitration, and of procuring a 
congress of nations to construct an international code. These resolutions 
were adopted almost unanimously; but not quite, for they met with some 
resistance from M. Ramon de la Sagra, a delegate from Madrid; whose 
arguments form the remarkable feature in the proceedings. 

On the general peace resolution, he declared that the force of arms had 
been the guarantee for social order since the commencement of humanity. 
The proposed congress of nations he pronounced to be impracticable and absurd: 
either the delegates to it must be appointed by the governments, and then a con- 

at Vienna would merely reéstablish despotism; or they must be appointed 
fF the peoples, and then how could delegates elected by universal suffrage act 
with those nominated by the Emperor of Russia? A congress of the kind would 
be impossible until all nations should have adopted universal suffrage. And how 
could a congress of several nations agree, when the nations are not agreed in 
themselves ? 

These views, however, though very ably argued, found little favour; and 
they were especially controverted by Mr. Ewart, Mr. Silk Buckingham, 
and M. Alvin; most effectively by the last, who showed that the Society 
did not demand sudden changes. The Abbé Louis made a violent speech 
on the same side. 
porter of M. de la Sagra. The Congress closed with a soirée on the 22d. 


Germany.—Frankfort was tranquil on the 25th instant; but the state 
of siege had not been removed. 

“it is now itively ascertained,” says the Times correspondent, “ that 
the Republican Qfembers and their party intended no less than to murder the 

ing Conservative Members of the Parliament, and to establish a reign of 
terror. Lists of proscription were already made; and Messrs. Gagern, Schmerling, 
Heckscher, Peuker, Soiron, Stedmann, Bassermann, Mathy, Auerswald, Lych- 
nowski, Schwerin, Radowitz, and Jahn, were to be the first victims. The ma- 
jority of the rebels belong to the various gymnastic clubs of the towns in the vi- 
cinity of Frankfort. These clubs were at all times the hotbeds of the fiercest 
Radicalism. They were therefore suppressed in 1820. It seems hard that Mr. 
Jahn, the originator and promoter of gymnastic clubs, and whom the gymnasts or 
* Turners’ were wont to call Vater Jahn, should have been marked out for 
slaughter by the very men whose ——_ and tendencies he had at one time sup- 
ported with so much zeal, but with little discretion.” 

The Regent issued this proclamation on the 19th. 

“TO THE GERMAN PEOPLE. 

“ The criminal excesses at Frankfort, the intended attack on the Parliament, 
the street riots, for the suppression of which an armed turee was required, the 
shocking assassination, and the menaces and violence which some Members of the 
Parliament have suffered, have plainly exposed the views and means of action of 
a party who desire to involve their country in the horrors of anarchy and of a 
civil war. 

“ Germans! Your liberty is sacred to me. It shall be established on a durable 
and firm basis by the Constitution which your Representatives are now framing. 
But you would be deprived of liberty if lawlessness and anarchy were to get the 
upper hand in Germany. 

“Germans! The law of the 28th of June 1848 places in my hands executive 
powers in affairs which regard the general safety and welfare of Germany. It is 
my duty to protect the country as well against domestic crime as against foreign 
enemies. I know my duty, and I mean to falfil it; and you, German men, lovers 
of your country and of liberty, from you I expect that you will stand by me.” 

In the Assembly, votes of confidence and thanks to the Ministry, and to 
the Federal troops for their signal “devotion and moderation,” have been 
moved by Mr. Zachariae, and adopted. It is said that immediate steps will 
be taken for the prosecution of certain Members of the Left, implicated in 
the late riots. 

The movement lately put down in Frankfort has been the signal for 
commotions elsewhere. A letter from Karlsruhe, of the 23d, in the Kélner 
Zeitung, confirms statements of the Swiss papers of another invasion of the 
Grand Dutchy of Baden by the German anarchists and Republican fugi- 
tives in Switzerland and France. It appears that Mr. Struve crossed the 
frontier of the Grand Dutchy at the head of 2,000 men, with two field- 
pieces; marching in the direction of the Lirrach district, in which at the 
present moment there are no means to defend the country. His troop is 
composed of Italians, Poles, French, and Germans. The Chief Magistrate 
of Lérrach was imprisoned by Mr. Struve; who, after seizing the contents 
of the parish-chest and of the poor-box, marched upon Schliengen, the 
terminus of the Baden Railway, where he seized the money in the parish- 
boxes. He proclaimed martial law against all able-bodied men under the 
age of forty who should not join his party. Some battalions of rifles and 
artillery were immediately sent off from Karlsruhe to suppress the riot, 





and a courier sent to Frankfort to ask for the assistance of other troops. | 


Troops also left Frankfort for Baden on the 23d, and found the railway 
broken up from Erminendingen to Fribur:. 

: A correspondent of the Morning Post has pictured, from official informa- 
tion, most horrifying details of the assassination of Major Auerswaldt and 
Prince Lychnowski. 

“Both gentlemen, it seems, had, upon leaving the National Assembly, rode 
out of the town for an airing; at a short distance from the Bockenheimer gate 
several shots were fired at them; they turned their horses immediately to ride 
back to the town, but found that they were surrounded on all sides. They 

ated, for the purpose of making their escape by some footpaths across the 
; but General Auerswaldt was stopped and dragged from his horse before 





he could reach the field he intended. The assassins, after having thrown him on 
the ground, coolly deliberated where wounds would cause the greatest pain, and 
then deliberately fired into different parts of his body. Observing that life was 
not quite extinct, they jeeringly said, it was all the better, because he would 
have to suffer the more; aud upon leaving the spot a wretched old woman called 
after them that she would finish their work, and battered the unhappy gentle- 
man’s brains out with a stone she picked up from the road. This relation is 
confirmed upon oath by two respectable eye- witnesses. Prince Lychnowski 

into the field he intended, and, after in vain gallopping about to find an ou! 

he returned toa part of the beautiful public poms . He was immediately sur- 
rounded by a number of men armed with scithes, pitchforks, &c., who pulled 
him from his horse: the Prince, being a powerful and strong man, and seei 
that his life was at stake, attempted to resist, but of course only to prolong bie 
tortures. They literally slashed, slit, and scraped the flesh from his arms and 
parts of his legs; and then coolly declared ‘ that this was enough for the 

and that he might afford them more sport when he had recovered a little.” They 
then left him; and the Prince with the utmost difficulty crawled to a neigh- 
bouring cottage, where he was kindly received. e had scarcely been 
there an hour, when the same men, but considerably increased in numbers, 
and armed with fire-arms, made their appearance, and d ded his i diat 
surrender; which the hospitable people of the cottage refused. The wretches 
then made preparations to set fire to the house; and as soon as the Prince heard 
this, — no force could detain him; he boldly stepped out to meet his 
fate. He was received with shouts of derision and laughter; and one of the lead- 
ers, dressed as a common labourer, declared, that as the Prince had been a kind 
of Don Quizote he ought to die so; and they immediately pulled off his clothes, 
and bedecked him with some sort of drapery to imitate the engravings of Cer- 
vantes’s beautiful tale in one of the night-scenes. They then formed a circle 
round him, and, by constantly pricking him with bayonets and knives, compelled 
the unhappy man to be in constant motion. At last, tired of this sport, they 
fastened him to a wall, and at a distance of only ten yards fired more than t 

bails in the direction, most of them intentionally missing, in order to protract his 








M. Suringar, Professor at Amsterdam, was the sole sup- | 


pains; but after three had mortally wounded him, they laughingly declared it 
was enough, but he might suffer a little longer ; and left him, In this state the Prince 
was soon afterwards found by a patrol of Hessian cavalry, who took him with all 
possible care to the villa of Baron Bethman; but as soon as he recovered his 
speech he insisted upon being taken to the hospital of All Saints, where the other 
wounded in the streets had been received. Atter the surgeons had examined the 
sufferer, he asked them firmly, whether any hope was left? They declared that 
amputation of both arms and the right leg might possibly prolong his life, bus 
that the operation itself might result in death. The Prince then declined to sub- 
mit to the operation; sent for two magistrates, and dictated a minute relation of 
these horrid scenes, of which document the above is an abridgment, giving at the 
same time a full description of his assassins, After this, he dictated his last 
will, and signed both documents with his shattered arm in a firm and legible 
| handwriting. Notwithstanding the unexampled agonies which, according to the 
opinion of the surgeons, he must have suffered, not a sigh, not a groan esca) 
him, till he expired, about an hour after midnight.” 

Prussta.—The list of the new Ministry has arrived; but the Cabinet 
is still incomplete. General Pfuel is President and Minister of War; 
Count Donhoff, Foreign, ad interim; M. Eichmann, Interior; M. Von 
Bonin, Finance; M. Muller, Justice, ad interim: the Ministries of Com- 
merce and Public Works and of Agriculture are confided, pro tempore, to 
the Ministers of the Interior and Finance respectively; and the Ministry 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs will continue, as heretofore, in the hands of the 
Under-Secretary of State of that department. This Ministry, although 
composed of men of indisputable honour, great experience, excellent 
abilities, and liberal principles, is considered reactionary, or at all events 
as tainted with the old-school principles, 

The situation of the Ministry has been additionally embarrassed by the 
blunt oratory of General Wrangel, the Schleswig hero; who on his return 
to Berlin instantly received from the King the general command of the 
troops of the Brandenburg Marches. At a review held at Potsdam on the 
20th, he addressed the people and the troops in these terms— 

“ My entry into the town was like a triumph. I know well this compliment 
was not intended for me, but for the troops whom I had the honour to com 
and lead to victory in Schleswig. I will lead these troops here also in due time, 
Not just yet, but they will come, gentlemen. The King has conferred upon me 
the utmost proof of his confidence, in honouring me with the command of all the 
troops in the Marches. I shall reéstablish order when it is disturbed, and su 
- the laws when they are infringed. Not at once, but when I find 

urgher Guard fail in sodoing. Then only will we enter; and we shall succeed, 
The troops are stanch. Their swords are sharpened, their arms loaded. But not 
against you, men of Berlin; but to — you—to protect liberty given to us 
the King, and to defend the laws. Does that please you, Berliners? I am g 
to see that it does. For you and with you will we act. No reaction. But pro- 
tection for order—for the laws and for freedom. How melancholy does Berlin 
now appear to me! grass is growing in your streets. Your houses are empty; 
your shops are full of goods—but there are no purchasers! Your industrious 
Citizens are without work—without wages, without profits! This must be 
changed; and it shall be changed. I bring you benefit with order. Anarchy must 
cease, and it shall cease. I swear this to you, and a Wrangel never belied hig 
word.” (Tumultuous applause.) 

This language was held in Berlin to indicate a desire by the King and 
his party to court and anticipate a crisis. 

Letters from Cologne, of the 25th instant, state that a popular assembly 
was held there on that day, notwithstanding it had been forbidden by the 
authorities. The National Guards fraternized with the people. M. Wack 
ber, a Captain of the National Guard, and M. Woll, who had been arrested 
by the police, were rescued by the people. 

Cologne papers of the 27th report, that on the evening of the 25th, after 
the troops had carried about thirty of the barricades, and occupied the 
gates of the city, the commandant ineffectually called on the Burgher 
Guard to reéstablish order, and then declared the city to be in a state of 
siege. The Radical papers were suppressed, and the military power re- 
stored order. 

Avusrria.—The National Assembly at Vienna have refused to receive 
the deputation of 150 members of the Hungarian Diet, who arrived at 
Vienna with a mission “not to the Emperor but to the People "—that is 
to say, the Assembly. 

Intelligence had reached Vienna on the 22d, that General Messaros, the 
Hungarian Minister of War, had suffered a fearful defeat by the Croatians 
at St. Thomas. The Second Infantry Regiment (Emperor Alexander's) 
alone numbered 1,500 dead and wounded, and was almost entirely cut up. 
| On the other hand, it is stated that the Ban himself has suffered a total 
| defeat, at Szala-Czerszegh. 

Iraty.—Letters from Rome, of the 17th instant, give a list of a new 
Ministry: Cardinal Soglio, President, with Foreign Affairs; Count Kossi, 
Interior, and ad interim Finances; Cardinal Vizardelli, Public Instruction; 
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Advocate Cicognani, Grace and Justice; Professor Montanari, Commerce; 
the Duke Rignano, Public Works, and ad interim War; Count Guarini, 
Minister without portfolio; M. Righetti, Substitute for the Finances. 

The Dowager Queen of Naples, mother of the reigning Monarch, died 
at Naples on the 11th instant. 

Sparn.—The Dutchess de Montpensier has given birth to a daughter, 
at Seville. 

The Heraldo of Madrid, of the 22d, states that on the 17th a severe 
engagement, of some hours’ duration, took place near Labagol in Cata- 
lonia, between Cabrera, at the head of a numerous band, and two detach- 
ments of the Queen’s troops; and that eventually the insurgents were rout- 
ed, and Cabrera himself compelled to fly into France. The provinces of 
Ciudad Real and Toledo had been proclaimed in a state of siege. 


Russ1a.—A letter in the Gazette des Tribunaux, dated St. Petersburg, 
10th instant, gives an account of a disturbance excited in that city by the 
increased severity of the cholera. A report was circulated amongst the 
poorer people, that the aristocracy had employed poison to cut them off. 
They constructed barricades; and the troops were about to attack them, 
when the Emperor arrived on horseback, attended by a single aide-de-camp. 
The Emperor ordered the troops to fall back, and, ascending the barri- 
cade, addressed the insurgents as follows— 

“The cholera, my children, is a chastisement which God inflicts on men, and 
to which they must submit with resignation. All the reports of poisonings are 
— falsehoods, invented by evil-minded persons, who are the enemies of the 

e. 

PeThe insurgents, who had cast themselves on their knees, and raised their 
hands, as in the attitude of prayer, when they perceived their Czar, re- 
mained silent, with the exception of two who commenced a reply. The 
Czar ordered the insurgents to arrest those two men, and then commanded 
the troops to return to their barracks. The insurgents immediately seized 
their comrades and delivered them up to the police. They demolished the 
barricades, and separated peaceably. 


Inp1a AND Cutna.—The overland mail has arrived with dates from 
Calcutta of the 7th, and Madras to the 12th August, and from Bombay to 
the 5th. No incidents of importance had occurred. The authorities at 
Lahore had despatched aid to Lieutenant Edwardes; and there is every 
prospect that he will by its means reduce Moultan speedily. The last 
news left him and his handful of men intrenched amid the ruins which lie 
scattered for miles around the modern walls of Moultan, and within two 
coss (a variable Hindoo measure, which may mean anything between a 
mile and a quarter and three or four miles) of the city-gates. The force 
which is moving to his help consists of a siege-train, 1,500 cavalry, and 
1,500 European and 3,000 Native infantry; and is commanded by Major- 
General Whish. 

Letters from Bombay announce the deaths of Sir R. Oliver, Commander- 
in-chief and Superintendent of the Indian Navy, and of Commodore John 
Pepper, acting Naval Storekeeper and senior oflicer of the Indian Navy. 

Intelligence from Ceylon, to the 16th August, describes a serious insur- 
rection in the Kandian part of that island—in the coffee districts of Kor- 
negalle and Matelle. The dissatisfaction felt at the imposition of fresh taxes, 
consisting of 2s. 6d. on fire-arms, 1s. on dogs, 1/. on shops, and 3s. or six 
days’ labour, per year, for internal improvements, gave rise to the movement. 
y > Airata was taken of the outbreak; and an attempt was made to set up 
a Native, “ a fat, half-stupid lad, about twenty years of age,” a descendant 
of one of the old rulers, as King of Kandy. Four thousand refractory 
Kandians entered Kornegalle. Some of the public buildings were de- 
molished, and the civil prisoners were released from confinement. <A de- 
tachment of Ceylon Rifles was fired on; the fire was returned, and eight or 
nine of the insurgents were killed. Martial law was proclaimed. The 
disloyal marched on to Matelle; whence the inhabitants fled, and left the 
town to be sacked. ‘Troops having arrived, they made sad havoc with the 
rebels; who dispersed in all directions. ‘The would-be King had a narrow 
escape. The insurgents reéntered Kornegalle, and committed all sorts 
of depredations. They were repulsed by the Malay troops, and lost 
sixteen of their band. All the villages and houses for miles round the 
scenes of action were abandoned. The works on the estate of Sir Herbert 
Maddock (late Deputy Governor of Bengal now on a visit to Ceylon) 
were so much damaged by the rebels, that considerable expense will be 
incurred in preparing for the coming crop. 

On the 6th August, an individual was apprehended at Kornegalle, who, 
it was reported, was the Pretender: it turned out, however, that it was his 
brother, and a rebel leader. He was tried before the military tribunal, 
found guilty, sentenced to death, and immediately shot; and his body was 
ordered to be suspended as a spectacle for four days. ‘Though the dis- 
satisfaction at the Government measures was universal, rebellion had not 
manifested itself in any other coffee districts than those of Kornegalle and 
Matelle. When these accounts came away, the insurrection was considered 
to be effectually suppressed. 

The news from Hong-kong is to the 25th July. 
at Canton and the other Chinese ports. 
general amongst the garrison of the Ninety-fifth Regiment in particular; 
arising, probably, from the early and unusual heat: otherwise the colony 
was generally healthy. 

West Inpies.—The West India steam-ship Teviot arrived at South- 
ampton on Sunday; bringing dates from Jamaica to the 21st August, and 
Bermuda to the 5th instant. The Teviot ran 3,116 miles from Bermuda 
in eighteen days, with but one engine! 

The news from Jamaica is important. The Assembly has taken the 
first step in stopping the supplies; refusing to make good the ways and 
means, by Treasury certificates, as the Governor recommended. 

THE JAMAICA ASSEMBLY'S ADDRESS. 

“ May it please your Excellency—We, her Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, 
the Assembly of Jamaica, thank your Excellency for your speech at the opening 
of the session. 

“Whilst we appreciate the motives which have induced your Excellency to call 
us together at this unusual period, we regret the circumstance, because we fear 
the opportunity, so anxiously sought by the inhabitants at their many public 
meetings, for devising measures to avert the abandonment of properties now too 
far gone for beneficial support, has passed by; and because we cannot see the pro- 
priety of issuing Treasury certificates, at present, to meet the deficiency in the 
ways and means of the year. 

“It may not be wise legislation to vote a certain amount of expenditure with- 
out the means of defraying it; but, relying on relief and assistance from the Im- 
perial Parliament, (a reliance encouraged by your Excellency’s assurances, con- 


General quiet prevails 


A prevailing sickness had been | 








existing institutions of the country at that period; though we then felt assured 
of the utter impossibility of raising sufficient means to uphold the present outlay, 
unless the system of British legislation, which has brought frightful misery and 
desolation to the door of every inhabitant of the colony, was materially and bene- 
ficially altered. 

“Seeing now no chance of the fulfilment of those hopes, on which we were 
induced to rely, we fee! that it were better to suffer the imputation of unwise 
than oppressive legislation. With every desire, therefore, to support institutions 
so necessary to our social existence, we deem it our bounden duty to abstain from 
increasing taxation on a people no longer able to endure it. news 

“We agree with your Excellency, that, under usual circumstances, it would be 
a pity, having had the trouble of assembling, to separate, even by adjournment, 
for any considerable period, without doing something for the general and perma- 
nent benefit of the colony: but, under existing circumstances, wholly destitute 
as we are of the means, we feel our powerless position, and our utter inability to 
enter upon improvement of any kind. It were necdless therefore to dwell at 
length on the various suggestions which your Excellency has made to us, 
doubtless with a sincere desire for our ultimate advantage. 

“ Your Excellency has informed us, that it is your sincere conviction that the 
destinies of Jamaica, for many years to come, may be said to be in our hands; and 
that there is nothing likely to be done by the Mother-country that need prevent 
us with God’s blessing and our united exertions, from making the inhabitants of 
this island one of the happiest of the communities of men, and an example to the 
Western world of all that is good in the various conditions of human society. We 
should indeed be happy if we could join your ey wy | in this delightful anticipa- 
tion; but our present gloomy position presents far different prospects, which are 
not brightened by the assurance of your Excellency, that we are standing in dan- 
gerous and critical circumstances, which, by wilful and desperate courses, and the 
erroneous management of public affairs, might lead to great and signal calamity. 

“We feel bound to express how deeply we deplore that your Excellency should 
have found it necessary, in drawing our attention to these circumstances and the 
proximity of neighbouring countries, to infer that there is one man_in this island, 
or a British subject anywhere, so insane or so divested of just and moral feeling 
as to wish to retrace those steps which have led to the banishment of slavery for 
ever from British soil. We one and all repudiate even the thought, and, on be- 
halt of our constituents, declare unequivocally our belief that no such senti- 
ment, even by stealth, has penetrated the heart of any single inhabitant of Ja- 
maica.” 

SIR CHARLES GREY'S REPLY. 

“Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the Assembly—I am happy in knowing that I 
have never given you any assurances which I was not justified in giving; or on 
which any reliance, on your part, would have been misplaced. 

“T observe with great if not with an unqualified satisfaction, that you charac- 
terize the idea of any return towards slavery, by the names of immorality, injus- 
tice, and insanity; and I hope that there is no individual amongst you who will 
not himself carefully abstain from any language which might create an impression 
of his entertaining such ideas; and that you will inculcate a like caution on those 
who may be in your employment, or over whom you may possess any influence.” 

A most disastrous hurricane occurred in the middle of August, and 
devastated Antigua, St. Kitts, Nevis, and St. Thomas. At Antigua and 
St. Kitts there has been no such loss of life and property for nearly twenty 
years; neither the hurricane of 1835 nor the earthquake of 1843 having 
been attended with such deplorable results. 

During the latter part of the 21st August, clouds were seen at Antigua 
gathering from all directions, and hanging motionless: the heat was ter- 
ribly oppressive; but, as the barometer did not indicate anything parti- 
cular, a little rain and thunder only were expected. The redness of the 
sky and eddies of wind at sunset occasioned anxiety. In the night the 
wind increased, and a storm was then anticipated. Every preparation was 
rapidly made to mitigate its dire effects. At eleven p.m. the darkness was 
impenetrable, and the tempest was approaching: up to this period, however, 
the mercury had only fallen one-tenth of an inch. At midnight the wind 
raged furiously; lightning and thunder were incessant, accompanied by 
floods of rain. At this time a severe shock of earthquake was felt, attended 
by very heavy gusts. The gale continued to increase, until its force was 
perfectly terrific. By half-past one the mercury had fallen four-tenths of 
an inch, and the storm at this time was dreadful. By two a.m. it had 
abated; and towards morning the day dawned as calmly as if the elements 
had been at peace; but on looking abroad on the 224d, the island, which had 
been studded with neat structures and populous villages, appeared as a 
waste of rubbish and ruin. It is believed that the South and West part 
of the island experienced the wind much more than the North side. In the 
old road division the devastation was immense. The villages of Dalzell’s 
and Johnson’s Point were destroyed. ‘The churches of St. Mary, St. Luke, 
and St. Philip,-were more or less damaged; some of the rectory-houses 
were destroyed. The Moravian mission establishment at St. John’s, Grace 
Bay, and Cedar Hall, more or less suffered. Some of the villages were 
completely destroyed. At this part of the island they had early notice of 
the hurricane by an extraordinary swell of the sea. The injury to plan- 
tation property has been extremely serious, particularly at Thebou works. 
In English Harbour the injury to public and private property was very se- 
rious. The Governor has suffered a great loss of property. In the dockyard 
all the buildings were destroyed: soldiers’ barracks were ruined, the Middle 
Ground Buildings thrown into the sea. Government loss in English Har- 
bour alone is 25,0007. Wesleyan Chapel and Lady Grey’s School were 
levelled, and Monk’s Hill Barracks destroyed. Throughout the island 
2,000 buildings are unroofed and 700 totally destroyed. Ly far the greater 
portion of these are the cottages of the labouring classes. The hurricane 
did not extend to Barbuda. The number of lives lost is said to be thirty; 
authentic accounts of eighteen have been received. Immense numbers of 
cattle and stock of all kinds have been destroyed. The largest trees were 
torn up by the roots, and houses were lifted twenty-five yards from their 
foundation. 

Nearly similar scenes occurred at St. Kitts and Nevis. At St. Thomas 
the storm was less terrible. The West India Company’s steamers Medway 
and Eagle rode out the hurricane, with the assistance of the moorings and 
by dropping two anchors. 

At Havana, a report was in circulation, that several merchants had been 
arrested and sent to the Bastile, for a conspiracy against the Queen of 
Spain; having visited the United States and offered to throw themselves 


| and Cuba under the dominion of America. 


Unirep Srates.—The Niagara arrived at Liverpool on Monday, with 
papers from New York to the 13th and Halifax to the 16th instant. There 
is no news of political interest, except the notices in the papers of a great 
invasion of Mexico by bands of private American citizens, who propose to 
seize and revolutionize a part of the country, and erect a new State like 
Texas. “ Preparations,” says the Times correspondent, “ were advancing 
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United States can desire.” More great fires have occurred. An American 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle wrote, on the 16th instant— 
“Never within the brief period of a week do I remember so many and such 
extensive losses by fire, in the United States. In the Atlantic States, we have 
had a two-months drought, which has rendered timber buildings and many 
kinds of merchandise unusually inflammable. Hence, probably, the fre- 
mency of conflagrations. By far the most destructive was the awful 
fre at Brooklyn, on Saturday night last; which was only arrested by 
the marines from the Navy-yard blowing up three houses. Nearly fifteen 
acres in the very centre of Brooklyn are desolated, involving the following loss— 
250 houses and stores, 3 churches, and a post-office; four lives lost, and nine 
persons wounded ; property destroyed worth 1,050,000 dollars. On Sunday night, 
thirty-five of the best houses in Potsville, Pennsylvania, were destroyed by fire— 
loss 100,000 dollars. The Catholic church at Boston, under the care of the 
Reverend Mr. Fitzsimmons, has been accidentally burat—loss 75,000 dollars. 
There have been other fires at New York, Albany, Boston, St. Louis, Newburg, 
&c.; while fires in the woods are raging in many regions to a great extent, both 
in the United States and the British provinces. Butter Hill, and several moun- 
tains on the North River, are pyramids of flime; presenting a sublime spectacle 
to the night passengers between Albany and New York.” 





Miscellaneous. 

The Queen has conferred the Deanery of Carlisle upon the Reverend 
Dr. Hinds, an eminent clergyman of the English Church, although for 
some time past he has been engaged in the Irish mission, where he was 
Vicar of Castleknock, near Dublin, and First Chaplaia to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant. 

Tuesday's Gazette announced that the Queen has appointed the Hon- 
ourable Authony Ashley Cooper, commonly called Lord Ashley, and Edwin 
Chadwick, Esq., C.B., to be members of the General Board of Health. 

Three cases of cholera having been reported to have occurred on board 
of a vessel now lying at Sunderland, the Government has sent down Dr. 
Sutherland from the General Board of Health to inquire and direct. 

By one of those blunders that our legislators excel in, the Health of 
Towns Bill cannot be applied to Gateshead without a special application to 
Parliament. The lower parts of Gateshead are the filthiest of all England; 
and when the cholera last broke out in the North, the number of deaths in 
Poplegate was greater, we believe, than in any other part of the country.— 
Manchester Examiner. 

A new line of monthly communication is about to be commenced be- 
tween Liverpool and several of the principal ports in the Mediterranean, 
including Malta, Constantinople, and Trebisond. ‘The first steamer will be 
the Sir Robert Pee!, of 320 tons, to be despatched on the 18th proximo. 
She will be succeeded by the Earl of Auckland, a splendid ship of 450 
tons.— Liverpool Courier. 

Mr. Luke Hansard has been dismissed from the office (a most lucrative 
one) of priuter to the House of Commons, in consequence, according to his 
own statement, of his having made some strong personal reflectious upon 
one of the Members.— Glube. 


The funeral of Lord George Bentinck took place yesterday morning, in 
Marylebone Old Church. ‘The body was brought from Welbeck by a 
special train on the North-western Railway, and was taken first to Har- 
court House; whence the funeral procession started soon after nine. All 
the proceedings were conducted with studied plainness and an avoidance 
of ostentation or publicity. The aged Duke of Portland did not accom- 
pany the procession; the Marquis of Titchfield acting as chief mourner: 
there were also present Lord William Bentinck, Mr. Evelyn Dennison, 
M.P., Colonel Bentinck, and many personal friends of the deceased. 
The coffin was placed in the family vault under the altar; and lies beside 
that of Lord George’s mother, the late Dutchess. 

Tributes of respect of a somewhat national character have been paid to 
Lord George’s memory. The Newcastle traders and colliers lying off the 
Tower in the Thames, the shipping of Ipswich, and of Limerick, hoisted 
their flags half-mast high during the morning of Tuesday last; and the 








shipowners of Sunderland and Greenock concerted to make a similar mani- | 


festation on the day of the funeral. 


this would be an exaggerated estimate,) the direct charge for the regular forces 
alone would amount to 250,000,000/. per anuum. There is, however, a very large 
expense incurred for maintaining and repairing fortified places on the Cuntinent, 
from which England is in a great measure exempt. Then we must bear in mind, 
that the men who are thus wholly withdrawn from productive labour are all in 
the vigour and prime of life; and, assuming that they would be capable of pro- 
ducing, in agriculture or manufactures, wealth to the amount of 501. a year each, 
a very moderate estimate, it amounts to an additional loss of 100,000,000 livres 
per annum. I have put down nothing for the cost of the arms and accoutre- 
ments of the National Guards and Landwehr, or for the value of the labour 
which they withdraw from private pursuits and devote to occasional military ser- 
vices. Without attempting any exactness in my estimate, 1 will obviate all ob- 
jections by understating the case; and therefore shall content myself by asserting, 
that the cost of the standing armaments of Europe, exclusive of police, amounts 
to more than two hundred millions sterling a year. This enormous burden must 
have greatly aggravated the sufferings of the industrious populations during the 
late bad seasons, and may have partly caused that discontent which has so often 
ended in revolution. 

“ It may be objected that I appeal to low motives in thus dwelling upon the 
pecuniary view of the question. ‘True; but if the New Testament has failed to 
inspire Christian nations with faith in the principles of , [ may surely be 
excused if I demonstrate how costly is their reliance for defence upon the spirit 
of war. When Jenner found all his appeals to the humanity of certain i 
authorities fail, he at last succeeded in persuading them to adopt his discovery, 
by proving that it would cost less to vaccinate the poor than to pay for coffins for 
those who died of the smallpox. But there is no danger of the Congress losi 
sight of the moral aspect of the question. The modern system (for it is of modern 
growth) of maintaining huge standing armies in time of peace, is a scandal to 
the boasted civilization of the age. It proclaims to the world a total want of con- 
fidence on the part of each European state in the peaceful professions of the 
others; thus carrying us back to that state of society when bechesee tribes were 
constantly armed, expecting every moment to be attacked by their savage neigh- 
bours. You will probably be treated with ridicule on the Continent, as I have 
been in England, for advocating such a Utopian scheme as a general disarma- 
ment. The larger portion of mankind are, perhaps, at present opposed to or in- 
different to our views. But we know that, in contending for a principle based 
upon truth and sanctioned by the law of God, we have only to persevere to con- 
vert our minority into a majority. Your Congress will be the protest of the mi- 
nority against a system repugnant alike to humanity and common sense; and I 
can only repeat the regret 1 feel at not being able to take a part personally in 
your proceedings. 


“ Believe me, my dear Sturge, faithfully yours, Ricuarp Conpen.” 


William Scott, the celebrated jockey, died on the 26th, near Malton in York- 
shire, in his fifty-first year. He was unparalleled for the number of times he had 
ridden the winning horse at great races—the St. Leger nine times, and the Derby 
four times. 

Lieutenant George F. Ruxton, the author of “ Adventures in Mexico and the 
Rocky Mountains,” and of a series of papers now appearing in Blackwood's Maga- 
zine, under the title of “Life in the Fur West,” died at St. Louis on the 29th 
August, of dysentery. 

Andrew Govan, M.D., a “ character” of Greenock, lately died there. He 
had exhibited a great contempt for dress and cleanliness, and appeared 80 poor, 
that many persons, who bad known him when bis circumstances seemed better, 
frequently bestowed alms on him; which he thankfully accepted. He enjoyed 
meat and drink “ moderately and decently.” He has left more than 2,009 

Mrs. Darley, long and favourably known on the Shields, Sunderland, and Stock- 
ton circuit as an actress, preached in the Wesleyan meeting-house, Cotherston, 
twice on Sunday last.— Gateshead Observer. 

A fatal accident happened on Saturday afternoon, on the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway, between Cooper Bridge station and Heaton Lodge junction. A 
Mr. William Ackroyd went to the station to book a place by the express-train: 
he was told that it did not stop there; whereupon, unobserved by any of the rail- 
way people, he proceeded to walk along the rails towards the junction. The su- 
perintendent director of the line, who chanced to be at the junction, observed the 
man approaching, and gave orders to a policeman to arrest him: at the same 
moment, a pilot-engine was observed advancing upon Mr. Ackroyd; the driver 
blew the whistle, but the trespasser did not notice it; the breaks were applied, but 
in vain, for the unfortunate man was struck down and killed. 

On the morning of Friday week, an accident happened to an express-train from 
Brighton. Near Hayward Heath station, a portion of the tire of one of the wheels 
of the engine came off, crushing the fire-box, and causing the locomotive to break 
away from the train, while the carriages were forced off the line: this happened 
on an embankment, but, fortunately, the vehicles did not leave the road, though 


The Morning Post recommends Lord John Manners to the electors of | one nearly did so: the carriages were shattered, but the passengers seem to have 


King’s Lynn as Lord George Bentinck's successor. 





MR. COBDEN'S EPISTLE TO JOSEPH STURGE. 


“ My dear Sturge—I regret my inability to accept the invitation to the Con- | specie 


gress at Brussels; but I beg you to be the bearer of my best wishes for the suc- 
cess of your peaceful demonstration. My opinion is asked upon three proposi- 
tions which are to be submitted to the Congress. 

“1. ‘ The expediency of recommending the insertion of an arbitration clause in 
all international treaties, by which questions of dispute shall be settled by media- 
tion.’ I cordially approve of this proposition; but may I be allowed to suggest, 
that it will be better to recommend that treaties be entered into for the express 
—_ of binding the contracting nations to submit their future quarrels to the 

ecision of arbitrators? Ido not think that it would be easy to find an object 
more worthy of a separate treaty than that which is contemplated in this clause. 

“2. ‘The propriety of establi i 
national code.’ Until I hear the arguments upon which it is founded, I shall be 
in doubt as to the policy of this recommendation. 

“3. ‘ To recommend, as a matter‘of primary importance, general disarmament 
to the several Governments of Christendom.’ I hope the Congress will try to 
open the eyes of all the nations of Europe to the enormous expense and wacte 
occasioned by their standing armaments. To accomplish this object, you uved 
only publish in the different Continental languages a tew simple facts. “When I 
was last year travelling over the Continent, I took some pains to be correct in the 
following statistical details. Bear in mind, that no revolutionary symptoms had 
then appeared, and that the armaments have been everywhere increased during 
the Present year. I estimated the total effective force of the regular armies of 
Europe in 1847, including that of Great Britain, to amount to upwards of 
2,200,000 men, and the number employed on board ships of war to exceed 150,000; 
making together 2,350,000 regular soldiers and sailors. The national guards of 
France and Switzerland, the landwehr of Germany, and other bodies liable to 
tem ry military service, I put down, at a very moderate estimate, at 1,000,000. 
Add to these the armed police, civic guards, gens-d'armerie, and customhouse 
officers, and you will have a total of nearly 4,000,000 of men with arms in their 
hands. But, confining our attention for a moment to the 2,350,000 regular 
soldiers and sailors : this is called the peace establishment; but I doubt whether, 
in the most. active period of Napoleon's wars, there was +o large an effective 
armed force in Europe. There might have been a greater number on paper, but 
a far larger proportion was in hospital, or rendered non-effective from other causes. 

“ It is not easy to compute the precise cost of these armaments. If the total 
expense on the Continent bore the same proportion per head as in England, (but 


ishing acongress of nations to form an inter- | 


| 








| escaped unhurt. A guard who jumped off suffered severely. 


It is estimated that the harvest of the United States this season is sufficient to 
feed half the people on the globe abundantly. With scarcely an exception, every 
s of grain, fruit, and vegetable, is yielding throughout the country an entra- 
ordinary crop. Of beef, pork, butter, cheese, &c., the same plenty abounds; and 
while our population are secure of every comfort and luxury in the way of food, 
we shall have a surplus sufficient to meet all the famine that may occur in the 
Old World.—New York Paper. 

A strange feat in aérostation was performed at Cremorve Gardens on Monday. 
It was announced that Mrs. Batty, the “lion queen,” would ascend in a den with 
a large lion. An oaken den with iron bars took the place of the customary car; 
Lieutenant Gale, the directing aéronaut, taking his place on the top of the den, 
within the hoop of the balloon, surrounded with ballast-bags and the asual in- 
struments. When the balloon was inflated, the lion was introduced into the den, 
Mrs. Batty entered, Lieutenant Gale took his post, and a trial was made of the 
ascending power of the machine; it was found that the weight attached was too 
great; and so it was necessary to liberate the lady from the cage. The balloon 
then ascended, taking a South-westerly direction. Mr. Gale made a safe descent 
at Mortlake. 

Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 


week ending on Saturday last— 
Number of Summer 













Deaths. Average. 
Zymotie Diseases. .....-++++ @ Bev esecceeesseccceccssenecenseess 393 le 257 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or var lable seat .. 45 ecco 45 
Tubercular Diseases. .....6ceeceeeeeenee 157 194 
Diseases of the rain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses . 102 i120 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-veescls ...---+ee-00+ + « o-eee 36 28 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration... « 74 80 
liiscases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Urgans of Digestion ... 64 79 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C. ....666-cceeccee eeereee © evcceecee 12 ® 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &e. . ...ccce se coe eeeeeeeerene 5 10 
Kheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &C.. 0+. .seeeeeeee ss 6 7 
Di-cases of the Skin, Cellular Lissue, &e ...--. 6-66 eee ee 3 1 
Malformations .......+.«++ 4 3 
Premature Birth .....ccccecccecescces seenseresseeascees 23 2 
Atrophy «..++.++ eessee 32 25 
ABS occcccccccvccccrece o seeecereserecccecescescores See-seses 43 50 
BUddeM . 20. cerccsecs cesses ss08 coe coveserccsccsenr: serseeseses 8 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance......seeeererceereee 25 31 


Total (including unspecified causes) : .» 103 : S73, 7 
The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 99.1° in the sun to 24.5° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the mean average 
temperature by 0.4°. The air throughout the week has been generally calm. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay NiGart. 


The last few days of the Queen’s visit to Scotland have been spent in 
trips to the pleasant places near Balmoral. On Tuesday, Loch Muck, a 
beautiful lake about six miles from Balmoral, was visited; and on Wednes- 
day, the Royal party again went to Loch-na-Gar. 

On Thursday, the Queen and her household left Balmoral for Aberdeen, 
on their way to the South. Aberdeen was reached about seven in the 
evening; and the town was illuminated with such brilliancy that the spec- 
tacle of the procession was picturesque and grand. The embarkation was 
effected without mishap, and it was expected that the yacht would leave 
her moorings at two o'clock on Friday morning, and be in the Thames this 
afternoon or evening. 


Last night’s Gazette contains an order in Courcil, dated the 28th instant, 
on the subject of the cholera, which we subjoin, with some curtailment— 

“Whereas, py an act passed in the last session of Parliament, intituled, ‘ An 
act to renew and amend an act of the tenth year of her present Majesty, for the 
more speedy removal of certain nuisances, and the prevention of contagious and 

idemic diseases,’ after reciting that it is expedient that, when any part of the 
Gaited Kingdom shall appear to be threatened with or affected by any formidable 
epidemic, endemic, or contagious disease, measures of precaution should be taken 
with promptitude, according to the exigency of the case, it is enacted that, in 
Great Britain, the Lords and others of her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council, may, by order or orders, to be by them trom time to time made, direct 
that the provisions in the said act contained for the prevention of epidemic, ende- 
mic, and contagious diseases be put in force in Great Britain, or in parts thereof. 

“ And whereas the United Kingdom appears to be threatened with a formidable 

idemic disease, in consequence of the progressive advauce of such a disease to 

Western portion of the Continent of Europe, and a case has arisen for putting 
in force the provisions of-the said act. 

“ Now, therefore, it is hereby ordered by the Lords and others of her Majesty's 
Most Honourable Privy Council that the provisions contained in the said act 
be put in force throughout the whole of Great Britain immediately from and 
after the date of this order. 

“ And it is further ordered, that this order shall continue in force for six calen- 
dar months, from and after the date hereof. C. C. GREVILLE.” 





Yesterday being Michaelmas Day, a Common Hall was held for the elec- 
tion of the Lord Mayor of London. The choice of the Livery fell upon 
Sir James Duke, Knight, Alderman and spectacle-maker, and Alderman 
Thomas Farncombe. The Court of Aldermen retired, and selected Sir 
James Duke; who was accordingly declared Lord Mayor elect. 


The Chartist trials at the Central Criminal Court proceed. More wit- 
nesses for the defence were called yesterday; and the Attorney-General re- 
plied. He seemed to feel the serious damage done to his witness Powell; but 
pointed out the strong confirmation given to his evidence, in the exact cor- 
respondence of it with the statements of the other witnesses wherever their 
evidence turned upon common subjects. The only point in his speech of 

ial interest, was his distinct affirmation that the present organization of 

e Chartists is illegal— 

“Secrecy was not essential to make it so; that it was dangerous was enough. 
By its rules the country was to be divided into districts and localities; the locali- 
ties were subdivided into wards, and the wards into classes; and each of these 
had their respective officers. By the 39th of George III, the Combination Act, 
it was expressly enacted that every society composed of different divisions, or 
different parts, with distinct presidents for those parts, was an illegal society. 
The Freemasons were excluded from the operation of the act of Parliament. 
The body known as ‘the National Charter Association’ was, then, clearly, accord- 
ing to the very words of the act of Parliament, illegal.” 

Today Mr. Baron Platt summed up, at immense length, reading in 
extenso the whole of the evidence of the four days. The Jury retired 
about four o'clock; and in an hour returned with a verdict of “ Guilty” 
against all the prisoners. 

Dowling was then placed at the bar beside Cuffey, Lacey, and Fay, and 
all were sentenced to transportation for life—murmurs of surprise arising 
throughout the Court at the severity of the doom. 


The trial of Mr. Smith O’Brien began at Clonmel on Thursday, with a 
day of technical contests. 

First there was an application to postpone the trial, on the ground that 
the copy of the panel, list of witnesses, and copy of indictment, should 
have been furnished ten days before the trial. The Court refused the 
motion. 

The same objection was raised through the medium of a plea in abate- 
ment. More fighting occurred on the question whether the plea should be 
admitted: the contest ended in favour of the prisoner's counsel, who were 
allowed to put the plea on record, and so reserve its points for further 

ment in case of conviction. 

Finally there was a challenge to the array, on the double ground that 
the jury-list had been informally prepared, and that it was not impartial. 
The first ground was held by the Judges to be “ utterly untenable”; there 
was “not a single word in the act of Parliament to justify the construc- 
tion” for which the prisoner's counsel contended. ‘The second ground was 
tried by the Honourable G. J. O'Callaghan and the Honourable A. Prittie, 
two members of the Grand Jury. It was objected that among 288 names 
only 1-18th were those of Roman Catholics—that many men eulogized 
by the Lord Chief Justice at the last Commission were struck off, to save 
the Attorney-General the pain of challenging them at the trial. The 
Sub-Sheriff was examined, and admitted that there were only about 
18 Catholics on all the list. In 1846, when the panel numbered 331 
—— the Catholics were 34. It was proved that jury-lists for Tipperary 

1846 were constituted far more favourably: one containing 192 names, 
included 51 Catholics; another containing 94 names, 47 Catholics. Mr. 
Pennefather, the High Sheriff, confessed his surprise to hear that there were 
only 18 Catholics on the list. In the end, the Triers found a verdict that 
the panel had been impartially prepared; and the Court adjourned. 


The Dublin correspondent of the Morning Chronicle announces the in- 
tended departure of an emigrant body of superior class for Texas— 

“A little colony—consisting of some persons in the rank of gentry, one gen- 
tleman who had been the representative for a South-eastern county, three jus- 
tices of the peace, and sundry farmers of the larger class, with persons who had 
been in mercantile pursuits or connected with banking establishments—is about 
to be established in Texas, whose iands have already been purchased. Amongst 
the Texan colonists will be a clergyman of the Established Church, who has 

















parted with his living, and sold off whatever property he essed in this coun- 
try, and who is to become the pastor of the mem ee the Church of England 
in the new settlement. This new feature in Irish emigration is well deserving of 
attention, as an indication of a ‘ break up’ among the gentry and the middle class 
as well as the rural population.” 


It is stated that M. Vivien, who was Minister of Justice under M. Thiers, 
has been appointed representative of France at the Congress relative to the 
affairs of Italy, which is to be held either at Innspruck or Geneva. 

A Negro took his seat in the French National Assembly, on Thursday, 
as representative of Guadaloupe. Two Negroes and two Mulattoes have 
been elected. 

Several of the provinces resist the payment of the 45 per cent tax. 

A new caricature has appeared in Paris, representing a scene in the 
National Assembly in the year 1888. The venerable President, M. Ar- 
mand Marrast, his eyes protected by a green shade, and holding a bell 
with a feeble hand, speaks as follows to an assembly of old men fast 
asleep—‘ The sitting of to-morrow will again be devoted to the dis- 
cussion on the constitution. Come, gentlemen, we must at length have 
done with it.” 


The Regent of Germany has issued to the Governments of all the Ger- 
man states a circular manifesto, officially recounting the facts of the rising 
in Frankfort on the 18th and its prompt suppression by his Government; 
and seizing the opportunity to call for the energetic codperation of the 
states in the support of the new and constitutional liberties and guarantees 
lately secured. 

“ A considerable military power was assembled at Frankfort within a few hou 
by the aid of which not only insurrection has successfully been overcome, but 
future attempts of the same nature will effectnally be prevented. Martial law 
was proclaimed, a general disarmament decreed, ar’ justice is busily engaged in 
examining and judging the prisoners, and in tracing : ie guilty who have fled ; but 
the Central Power does not erroneously believe that it: tack thereby is completed ”: 
it does not fail to perceive that after the tremendous shocks under which Ger- 
many has lately suffered, a lamentable spirit of discord has broken out, threat- 
ening to produce civil war, and “compromise the very liberty just secured.” 

“ A longer duration of this state of affairs cannot be suffered.” * * * 

“It is the intention of the Central Power, jointly and hand in hand with all 
German Governments, to adopt measures calculated to check this spirit and to 
give fresh strength and new life to all laws that have of late so unfortunately 
been put aside. The Provisional Executive Power does not entertain the slightest 
doubt as to the energetic codperation of all German Governments who have 
guaranteed to their people liberty and freedom, and therewith its fruits—tran- 
quillity and peace. 

“ In this sense the Central Power now claims the cooperation of the respective 
Governments, so far as that they will most earnestly exhort all such authorities, 
officers, and other legal institutions, where neglects may have occurred, im- 
mediately with the greater zeal to return to the fulfilment of their duties, so that 
a powerful barrier may speedily be opposed to the rapidly increasing anarchy 
under which the friends of true liberty alone have to suffer.” 

The attempt of Struve to proclaim a republic in Baden has utterly 
failed. General Hoffman came up with the insurgents near Staufen, com- 
pletely routed them; and then passing by Krotzingen, advanced through 
the Hexenthal, or Valley of the Witches, in two divisions, on Staufen, 
which he completely surrounded. After a somewhat obstinate resistance, 
the town was taken by storm. Some houses were burnt down; a great 
number of the defenders were slain, and some hundreds of prisoners taken. 
Among the latter was Struve himself: he and eighty of his immediate 
followers, were immediately tried by court-martial, condemned, and shot. 
A corps of about 1,000 escaped into the Munzerthal; but they are said to 
be surrounded by a large body of Wurtemburg troops. 


Mr. Cobden has replied to a letter from Mr. Taylor detailing the opera- 
tions of the Freehold Land Society in Birmingham, with a letter of encou- 
ragement. He says— 

“It was not until after the League had been for nearly five years agitating for 
the abolition of the Corn-laws that the idea of urging all Free-traders to pur- 
chase forty-shilling freeholds struck me. I don't know how it entered my head, 
but I remember afterwards feeling astonished at not having previously thought 
of so obvious a means of effecting our object. Up to that time, I could never 
satisfactorily answer the question which was constantly recurring in my own 
mind—‘ How can the Corn-laws be repealed?’ But from the moment when we 
launched the county qualification project, I never felt the slightest doubt or diffi- 
culty in the matter.” 

Five years have elapsed, and he is more than ever certain that this dis- 
covery presents “ the only safe, certain, and legal means of effecting those 
further political changes which are necessary to bring the Government 
into harmony with the wants and wishes of a majority of the people of 
this country.” He upholds the plan as a safeguard against national 
disorders— 

“ T observe a disposition in certain quarters to flatter us Englishmen with self- 
complacency and quiescence, by pointing to the revolutions of the Continent, and, 
like the Pharisee, thanking Heaven that we are not as other nations are; but if 
we have escaped those convulsions which have shook the very foundations of 
social order amongst our neighbours, it is because, whilst they have been politically 
stagnant, we have been constantly reforming and changing; and I see no other 
guarantee against revolutions for the future but in the labours of earnest men, 
like Mr. Taylor and his coadjutors, who inspire their countrymen with confidence 
and hope that henceforth, as in times past, by moral means alone, all necessary 
reforms may be effected in the institutions and practical policy of this kingdom. 
Whatever may be the remedial changes desired by different classes of Reformers, 
whether they be of an organic kind, such as the extension of the suffrage, the 
ballot, shorter Parliaments, a fairer apportionment of the franchise—or of a prac- 
tical character, such as the reduction or equalization of taxation, the maintenance 
of peace, &c., the Freehold Land Society points out the direct, and, I believe, the 
only path for reaching the objects they have in view. With such a ready means 
of arming themselves with political power, available to the majority of Englishmen 
through the exercise of a moderate share of prudence an voagery they will 
betray a want of self-respect if they do not, by a general imitation of the example 
of your Society, obtain a sufficient control over the representation in the House of 
Commons to secure the triumph of those principles and that policy which shall 
fairly reflect the public opinion of this country.” 


The Nottingham Guardian gives some facts of interest, respecting Lord 
George Bentinck and his family— 

‘The Duke was in the garden on Monday, and seemed quite composed, and as 
full of business as us’ His grief was violent in the extreme on the first day, 
but his well-regulated and philosophical mind has quite recovered its equilibrium. 
Three different parties have been to take casts for busts. There has been no 
will found, and it is not likely he [ Lord George] has made one. He had lately pur- 
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chased an estate for 70,0001, and one the Duke bought for him in Scotland for 
75,0001. some years back, so that he was getting rich amidst his multifarious 
pursuits. ‘Poor fellow,’ says Mr. Tilley, the Duke’s gardener, ‘I had a long 
walk with him the afternoon he came down from London—the Monday in the 
Doncaster race week—in the potato-fields. He seemed bent on taking vigorous 
exercise, for I had hard work to keep up with him, and he only gave up experi- 
menting when the dinner-bell rang. My impression then was that he looked thin, 
and had over-taxed bis physical strength by too close application to his Parlia- 
mentary duties. That  o. he was in excellent spirits, and, with his usual 
acumen, tried to learn the full extent of the damage done to the potato crop by 
disease in the ‘neighbourhood, and the state of the corn crops through the long 
eontinued wet weather.” 


Mr. W. Lassell, the astronomer of Liverpool, announces to the Times 
the discovery of “an eighth satellite of the planet Saturn.” He concludes 
the description of his observations thus— 

“ After the scrutiny to which the Saturnine system has been subjected for a 
long course of years, it may seem hazardous from the observations of only one 


day to assert the discovery of another satellite; yet I consider that they warrant | 


no other conclusion. Its orbit will lie between Titan and lapetus, [two of the 
satellites already known, ] and may very well tend to fill up the large intervals 
eating there. The reason why this satellite has hitherto escaped detection may 
the closest of all Saturn’s known satellites.” 

In a postscript Mr. Lassell gives additional observations, which leave 
him no doubts on his discovery. 

MONEY MARKET. 
STock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Bank proprietary seems to have been dismayed at its own audacity: the 
ballot of Wednesday has rescinded the vote of the previous week, and fallen back 
upon the 34 per cent dividend. It would appear, however, that the Directors will 


be its extreme faintness, which is certainly not less than ihat of Mimas, | 
| also were removed. 


is now lost, at least postponed, of an immediate Presidential election. 
| ’ 


| must happen in these stormy days to auy man holding power. 


not be allowed to repose upon the Rest; as Mr. Alderman Salomons has given | 
notice of a motion to consider the propriety of dividing it among the Stockholders. | 


Since the meeting, Bank Stock has been done at 193 ex-dividend—equivalent to 
& quotation with dividend of 1964: the decline has consequeatly been about 2 


r cent. 

The English Government Securities have been heavy, especially during this 

ernoon, when, from the pressure of Stock upon the market, money was in 
greater demand than it has been for some time, and interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent per annum was paid for loans for short periods upon the security of English 
Stock. The general result of the week's business has been to establish the quo- 
tations of today within 4 per cent of those of last Saturday; the last price for 
Money being 85§ 6, and tor Account 864. In the course of the week the quota- 
tions have been trom 4 to 4 per cent below these prices. 


The Foreign Market continues in an inactive state. Some feeble indications of 






the real, the genuine one, escorted by a whole army pickew —_— m 
Was he to be met by his 120,000 constituents, and carried in triumph to 
the Assembly, or at once to the Tuileries? Was there to be a row,.or® 
battle, an émeute, or a revolution? 

O Lord! there is the House quietly sitting, and listening, as much as it 
can, to the endless debate upon the Constitution. In comes a plain and 
very indifferent-looking gentleman in black—all eyes, all lorgnettes, are 
levelled at him! Why, what has he done with the redingote grise, and the 
little cocked hat?—he has not even brought his London special constable 
truncheon! What a disappointment! After having been duly admitted, 
he very quietly ascends the tribune, and reads from a scrap of paper a few 
words, sensible enough, and written, I understand, by that same general 
contributor who did the same work for Citizen Caussidiére, and had done 
it before for Marshal Soult. Although all oaths have been abolished, the 
new Representative swears allegiance to the Republic; and after having 
delivered his speech, he resumes his seat amidst general silence. And 
there is the end of it. 

The end, at least, for a while; it is perhaps but postponed work. Cer- 
tain it is that Government here had information about some plot going on, 
and that it entertained serious doubts of the fidelity of the troops: some 
regiments were ordered out of Paris, aud some battalions of Garde Mobile 
Still, it appears, the grapes were not ripe, and the 
Pretender was advised to keep quiet. But grapes may ripen yet. 

I would not say that General Cavaiguac and his party wished for a pro- 
nuuciamento, but perhaps they would not have regretted it. The occasion 
Some 
time ago, it would have been an easy matter; it has now grown rather 
difficult. As I already told you, General Cavaiguac is losing ground; as it 
He has 
been obliged, during the last fortnight, to ask twice for a vote of confidence 
from the Assembly: the vote has not been refused, but atill the very fact 
of its having been claimed speaks aloud. The truth is, that the present 


| Prime Minister has but a weak Cabinet, considered everywhere as provi- 


| sional. 


business have been occasionally observable in Mexican and Portuguese Bonds; and | 


the prices of these securities have advanced, but not materially. Some slight in- 
quiry has also occurred for Spenish Stock, in consequence of the currency of a re- 

rt that a renewal of diplomatic intercourse between this Government and that 
of Madrid might be shortly expected. But the momentary impulse thus given 
has died away without causing any continued increase of business or variation in 


price. 

The Market for Railway Shares was well supported till within the last day or 
two; and though no improvement had occurred upon the advanced quotations of 
last week, the fluctuations ranged within a trifle of the limits then noted. With 


the approach of the settlement of the Share Account which occurred both yester- | 


day and today, a decline of from 1/. to 34. took place in the more important lines, 
and a corresponding depression is observable in the minor varieties. The market, 
though not so low as it was a fortnight ago, is in a very depressed state; and we 
cannot remark any indication of the pressure having reached its limit. 
The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending the 23d September 
exhibit when compared with those of the preceding week, the following results— 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. Decrease. 








seeee £38,990 

Seven-day and other Bills «.........seeeeee —— ewes 9,254 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight 100,433 «.... — 
ins cecdteesnsteesnnseoebens 38,437 «eee —_— 
IBGE acccccccoccccecsceuscosscsess 415,060 ..... — 

. 376,365 

7 Last week. 

Total Bullion in both Departments ........... 13,865,081 ..... 13,821,681 

Aotmal Circulation <...ccccccccccccccccscces + 17,311,005 ....-- 17,687,370 


‘ 6 simi SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 
There is no change in the English Funds. The only variation in the Foreign 
Market is in Mexican and Portuguese Bonds: the former are inquired for, and 


the latter are in more active demand in consequence of an advertisement having | 


appeared stating that the interest upon the “titulos” will be in the course of 
+ mere on and after Monday next. The Railway Shares are still heavy,, as the 
ollowing transactions indicate: Aberdeen, 164; Caledonian, Preference, ii ; Great 
Northern, 43 3; Great Western, 76; North Staffordshire, 83. 
SaTunpay, Two o’CLocg. 

In the English Market an improvement of 4 has taken place in Consols, the 
last price being 86 4 for Money and 864 4 for the Account. In the Foreign House 
ortuguese and Mexican are both higher. In Railway Shares there has been 
Very little doing, bat prices are rather on the decline. Aberdeen, 164; Cale- 
donian, 20; Ditto, Preference, 13; Eastern Counties, 13; Ditto, Half-shares, 9§; 
Great Western, 76; Ditto, Half-shares, 44; Ditto, Quarter-shares, 164; Ditto, 
Fifths, 17; Hull and Selby, 97; Lancashire and Yorkshire Fifths, 4}; London, 
a. and South Coast, 263; London and North-western, 109; Ditto, New, 
6; Midland, 83; Ditto, 50/. Shares, 9; North British, 16; Ditto, Half-shares, 
74; North Staffordshire, 83; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 25; York, 
Newcastle, and Berwick, 274; Ditto, Original N. and B., 253; York and North 
Midland, 54; Ditto, East and West Riding Extension, 253; Northern of France, 
64; Orleans and Bordeaux, 1; Paris and Orleans, 254; Paris and Rouen, 164; 
Rouen and Havre, 74. 









3 per Cent Consols ...... «+ 863 Danish 3 per Cents «.--+-++- 7 70 
Ditto for Account.........+ 86) 4 Dutch 2) per Cents «-..+-+- 44f (5h 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ shat Ditto 4 per Cents.....- 703 14 
SERA ksnceccesccsces Mexican 5 per Cents 18 183 4 
Long Annuities .. * New Grenada ......+.- «> 2112 
Bank Stock -... Portuguese N.4perCepts1842 24 5 
Exchequer Bills f Portuguese Old 1824......+- 68 70 
India Stock «+++++.sssseee 35 Russian 5 per Cents ....-.-- 984 1004 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 746 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 114 12 
Belgian 4¢ per Cents ....... 702 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ...-- 225 35 
Buenos Ayres «+++++++00... — Venezuela «.-+++++- eecccecce 14 16 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......., 86 8 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE 





FROM FRANCE. 
Paris, September 28. 
“ Nascitur ridiculus mus!”—and so, after all, has ended the expected 
ist crisis. All Paris was on tiptoe. When and how was the Em- 
Peror to arrive? Where was he to land? Was he to come, like the other, 








He wants practical administrative men: all the real business is ab- 
sorbed by independent Committees of the Assembly itself, who constitute 
a kind of executive power out of the nominal Executive, imperium in im- 
perio. Under a constitutioual form of government, as you have in England 
—as we had in France, these embarrassments could be easily removed. It 
would end with a change of Cabinet, leaving the reigning power untouched 
—the Crown is always out of question. But as we are at present constituted, 
every opposition must go directly against the ruling power; it is of neces- 
sity personal. ‘There is no fiction, no conventionality, to separate from th 
expression of popular will its immediate representative; we cannot change 
politics without changing government; and it will be so till we have, I do 
not say a King, but only a President, irremoveable for a certain time. 

Prince Louis Bonaparte most likely cousidered that any rash movement 
on his part would be but an additional motive for the Republican party to 
push forward General Cavaignac, and that the Moderates or Conservatives 
would rally round the existing Government. He acted wisely for himself 
by waiting for better times. He will act more wisely still if he remain 
silent; for were he to speak, the spell would soon be broken. 

Parfles here have grown more distinct since my last communication. 
After the late elections, Republicans felt much alarmed at the spontaneous 
feeling of reaction which had burst from all parts of the country. At one 
time it was thought that Cavaignac would turn to the ultra- Democratic 
party. The most unequivocal meaning of these elections had been the 
thorough unpopularity, weakness, and decay of the party at present in 
power: none of its candidates had a respectable rank in the poll; the suc- 
cessful were the representatives of both extremes. The question then for 
the Government was, to which side it would lean—to the right or to the 
left? ‘To remain where it stood was indeed impossible. General Cavaig- 


| hac was wavering: in the New Republicans, that is in the Constitutional 
| party, he could have but insuflicient confidence; on the other side, he 


would have been driven to revolutionary means and to war, and in the end 
equally absorbed. ‘The recklessness of his own late friends broke the equi- 
librium, and obliged him to move. 

You already know M. Ledru-Rollin’s speech. It is a strong manifesto 
of a new and regular Opposition. In that speech you may see the defini- 


| tive disruption of the party which carried the Revolution of February; 


somethiug as when, after July 1830, MM. Latitte, Dupont de l’Eure, and 
others, seceded from King Louis Philippe. Ledru-Rollin has boldly set 
forth as his political programme these two objects—paper currency, and 
general war. At the same time, he has, in the House, openly voted for 
the immediate admission of Raspail—the very man who invaded that same 
House, and attempted to upset the Government of which he, Ledru-Rollin, 
was at the time a prominent member. 

The House seems indeed not to understand what a dangerous pre- 
cedent it has established by admitting M. Raspail, now a prisoner. It 
matters not that leave was immediately given to proceed against him; it 
still remains that he has been admitted aithough under prosecution, and 
that leave could have been refused. ‘That amounts to saying, that any in- 
dividual under trial before the regular courts of law may be released by 
the vote of an electoral body. It is, you see, still more pregnant with dan- 
ger than the famous Privilege question was in England; for here we have 
not only the legislative but the elective power declaring itself superior to 
law and to judicial power. 

But to resume. Ledru-Rollin’s open declaration of war has put an end 
to the wavering of Cavaignac, and has thrown him on the side of the Mode- 
rates. By supporting and voting for proportional instead of progressive im- 
post, he has publicly protested against the iinancial policy of the Revolu- 
tionary party; and, as another protest against its foreign policy, he delibe- 
rately clings to peace and to good understanding with England. : 

What I told you lately about the mediation in Ivalian affairs, you will 
see now confirmed. Austria, it appears, has accepted the good offices of 
France and England; but has, at the same time, expressed a wish that the 
whole matter should be settled by a general Congress, to which all Eu- 
ropean Powers should be called. In the present contusion of the Continent, 
will a Congress be a possible thing? Shall we witness again a series of 
protocols, as for Belgium in 1831? For an answer I believe we must look 
to Germany still more than to France. We have certainly seen strange 
things in Paris; we may yet see stranger doings in Frankfort or Berlin. 

‘Lhere was yesterday in the House one of the most splendid debates ever 
known in our Parliamentary annals. A strong majority pronounced itself 
in favour of only one Legislative Assembly. ‘lo see Lamartine, who cer- 

ainly is of a high and liberal mind, openly declare that the last hope and 
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sheet-anchor of society is dictatuwre—that is enough to make one despair and 
go back to the woods. 

If nothing unexpected happen, which it is impossible to foresee, we shall 
soon come to the Presidency question. There is some talk of a closer 
combination between General Cavaignac and the Moderate party. These 
would engage to support with all their influence in the provinces the 
present head of the Government as a candidate. But other candidates will 
start: Lamartine is already effecting his reconciliation with Conservative 
principles; his separation from Ledru-Rollin is now complete and public. 
But. what's the use of speculating upon probabilities in this country? Five 
or six months ago, Lamartine would have been the favourite; he was then 
in the Capitolium—he has since found the Tarpeian rock. Then came 
Cavaignac, then Bonaparte; who will come next ? 


THE THEATRES. 

The Adelphi has reopened, with its old company, and—be it added— 
with old pieces. At present the manager relies, not on the novelty of her 
dramas, but on the new decoration of her salle. Certainly the house, 
which has been for some time in a dingy state of existence, does credit to 
the improvers. The panels of the boxes are light buff, profusely decorated 
with medallions and Arabesque designs, and these more prominent adorn- 
ments are brought out in strong relief by the deep crimson of the interior. 
The dome represents a piece of trellis-work, enlivened by Cupids, who 
perform evolutions on the slack-rope, while gay birds sit gravely on the 
summit. The artist’s idea, say the authorities, has been to reproduce those 
temporary theatres wherewith the courtiers of Louis Quatorze and Louis 
Quinze used to recreate themselves in the Royal Gardens; and he has 
succeeded in giving an appearance of lightness and gayety, suitable to the 
character of the house. Least felicitous is the drop-scene, representing a 
group of courtiers, in theatrical costume, quitting one of the temporary 
theatres. The subject is in keeping with the general design of the deco- 
rations; but large assemblages of persons are dangerous objects in a fore- 
ground, unless finished in a style beyond the common run of scene- 
painting. 

The wooden staircase to the boxes used to be a great unsightliness at the 
Adelphi; and nervous people, who go to the theatre with the chances of a 
fire before their eyes, have looked on the frail egress with something of ap- 
prehension. The substitution of slate-stone for wood in this part of the 
building is an immense improvement, and gives an aspect of solidity on the 
first entrance into the house. 

The decorations have been designed by Mr. Wyatt; and executed by 
Mr. Sang, under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Manby, to whom the 
theatre was already indebted for considerable improvements in its forma- 
tion. 

The spirit of renovation has extended to the North of London: Sadler's 
Wells reopened on the same night as the Adelphi, and with an equally fresh 
and cleanly appearance. The decorations, in which the rich colours are 
made prominent and the light colours are put in the background, are of a 
less recherché kind than those of the Adelphi; but the whole is exceed- 
ingly neat. 

The Islington patrons of the drama are presented with a novelty on 
the opening of Sadler's Wells; namely, Coriolanus,—new on account of its 
scenery and dresses. Mr. Phelps, who has a world of pathos but a limited 
stock of dignity, probably could not have selected in the whole Shakspe- 
rian range a character less adapted to display his histrionic merits, than 
that of the Roman patrician. But then, if the play is ill-suited to Mr. 
Phelps the actor, it fits Mr. Phelps the manager toa nicety. There is a 
senate to organize; and there are troops, Roman and Volscian, to dress 
and to discipline; and there is a mob to work up into orderly insubordina- 
tion; and there are antique views to introduce: and in doing all this work, 
the managerial talent has come out with that force which has already raised 
the theatre to its respectable position. It cannot be repeated too often, 
that it is the spirit of ensemble, and not the individual acting, which gives 
the character to Sadler’s Wells. Of this spirit Coriolanus is a very fair 
specimen. 








MR. COBDEN’S PEACE LETTER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Camberwell, 28th September 1848. 

Sin—However Utopian the scheme, it must be admitted that the efforts of 
certain amiable philanthropists for the attainment of universal peace are both 
praiseworthy and admirable; and if they are productive of no positive good, they 
cannot be charged with evil. The remark may apply perhaps also to Mr. Cob- 
den’s letter published in the Times of the 26th instant. It is impossible to doubt 
the sincerity and earnestness of purpose with which the writer addresses himself 
to the subject. His principal aim is “ to demonstrate how costly is the reliance 
of Christian nations for defence upon the spirit of war, seeing that the New 
Testament has failed to inspire them with faith in the principles of peace”; and 
he estimates the maintenance of European armaments at 200,000,000/. sterling 
per annum! An enormous sum truly; and if Mr. Cobden had demonstrated 
that fact, it would be as sure a means for accomplishing the end he has in view, 
as that which he informs us Dr. Jenner employed in bringing home conviction to 
the minds of the Overseers: but in this respect he has, in my opinion, failed—he 
has merely placed an estimate before the public, and an estimate too not worked 
out with that accuracy that might have been expected from Mr. Cobden. He 
puts down the number of men at 2,350,000, and their cost at 200,000,0002. a 
year; implying, that if European armaments could all be abolished, European 
communities would be benefited by the saving of that enormous sum every year. 
Now that Mr. Cobden has not “ demonstrated”; he merely assertsit. But surely, 
Mr. Cobden, in confining himself to the purely economical view of the question, 
cannot have been guilty of so great a mistake as to omit from his calculation of 
profit and loss to society, that in disarming these 2,350,000 men, they would be 
thrown on the labour-market, and that the cost of 200,000,000/. (assuming this 
sum to be no more than sufficient for clothes and food) would have to be provided 
for from the present wages-fund, unless 200,000,000. of extra produce every 
year could be realized, without depreciation of present rates of wages! Also, 
there would have to be added to the above 2,350,000 men, the number now em- 
ployed in the several trades and manufactures necessary to the maintenance of 
military and naval armaments, but who would be entirely deprived of employ- 
ment by the proposed disarmament! It would appear, however, that Mr. Cobden 


has forgotten to take these considerations into his account; and if so, what be- 
comes of his economics? This is not the way, Sir, to go about the establishment 
of universal peace. If war is to be driven from the face of the earth, it must be 
effected by other means and on higher grounds than by the consideration of the 
mere cost of the thing. At all events, if the cost is to be calculated, pray let it 
be done accurately. 

lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Ww. S$. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RATIONALE OF THE EUROPEAN ANARCHY. 

WE observe jeremiades over the flagrant failure of “ Democratic 
principles,” which are presumed to be in the ascendant through- 
out Europe: but we have a difficulty in finding any ascendant 
principles at all. We see notions, expedients, and conflicts—much 
eloquence, much courage—some devices and plans, though no- 
body has the power to carry them out; but we do not see what 
principles have come fairly into play. To talk about the ascend- 
ancy of Democratic — is to accept as real the inflated and 
empty language which is current among Continental dema- 
gogues; like that of M. Puyraveau, who says that “the De- 
mocratic Republic, that grand social truth, based on the sove- 
reignty of all, and on the sacred dogma of ‘ liberty, equality, and 
fraternity,’ will be eternal”; or of M. Ledru-Rollin, who in- 
vokes “a blessing on that Republic which our fathers decreed, 
and which we had the vocation to make everlasting, by establish- 
ing it on the indestructible basis of social institutions.”* These 
are the “ Democratic principles” deplored; but what do they 
mean? What is it that has been established; what are the new 
social institutions that are its basis; what is it that is to be eter- 
nal’—Nothing: there is no single thing, tangible or ideal, that 
can be discovered as the original of those phrases ; they are mere 
words in a speech, without correlative ideas. 

This M. Ledru-Rollin is an excellent type of the prevailing 
class in France,—a stout, spirited, bold-spoken young man ; ready 
for anything, anxious to cut a figure ; a “ gent ” on the verge of 
being blasé, to whom the Revolution is an unhackneyed sport, and 
also a new way—new to him—of paying old debts. M. Ledru- 
Rollin is copious in phrases that look significant and piquant, but 
are really mere blank forms of speech, containing no ideas of 
their own, and therefore the easier to be filled up with any ideas 
that may please the listener. M. Ledru-Ro!lin—no “ Socialist ” 
—demands “ institutions of credit, for without them usurious 
capital will eat up the earnings of labour”; he calls for unity, 
boldness, and indomitable resolution, “ to wrest from our ene- 
mies ” that “ practical republic” which “ will produce for each 
of us a just equilibrium of dignity and comfort,”—that republic 
namely, which he has just before proclaimed to be so firmly base 
and to be eternal! He complains that the taxes on food and 
salt have been reimposed ; he would do without taxes: but still he 
wants money for his projects. 

“ T am well aware that the people have at times been relieved, that some mil- 
lions have been tossed to its misery, and that such things were called assistance: 
but how petty does such relief appear if compared to the grand institutions of 
credit and of association, of mutual assistance as an instrument of labour, which 
ought to have been founded! But,no! there is nothing grand; there is no- 
thing fruitful; there is nothing truly Republican. It is always the old leavings of 
the past. And what is the answer, citizens? The answer is, that the state is 
poor. The Republic cannot afford to make such foundations, for there is no 
money. I am free to confess that I could never understand this objection, in so 
fertile, so powerful a country as ours is. I say that our resources of wealth are 
innumerable, and that nothing is wanted but the skill to dig channels for them in 
order to direct them to the Treasury, and thence to pour them out to the poor. 
Was not the country ruined by the follies of Louis the Fourteenth and Louis the 
Sixteenth? And yet, was the first Revolution stopped in the accomplishment of 
its great work by monetary considerations? After the enormous sacrifices of our 
Revolutionary wars, we had the Empire, which, by its forced requisitions, by its 
extraordinary imposts for the defence of the territory, in some manner exhausted 
the resources of the country. We thought so, at least; and yet, when the Restora- 
tion came on, France found 1,500,000,000 to ransom herself from the foreigners, 
and shortly afterwards another milliard was wrung from France for the especial be- 
nefit of the aristocracy. And shall it besaid that France could find sums to an incre- 
dible amount to pay for her defeat, to pay for the Emigrants—shall it be said that this 
same France cannot find money to sustain labour? No, it is not possible! Money 
creeps into corners, and hides itself; but, it is not wanting; it cannot be wanting. 
Consider that we have had thirty-two years of peace, and, in spite of the losses 
since the 24th of February, money must be somewhere. There must, therefore, 
be some financial possibility of discovering the place where it hides, when it shuts 
itself up like a miser. How now, citizens! should not France have the same 
resources which England found to carry on war against the blockade of the Con- 
tinent, and to uphold her commerce? England could afford to array six coalitions 
against us, and to pay their wages; she raised millions of men from the earth; 
she was able to subdue the genius of Napoleon, and to drain the last drop from 
our veins in 1815: and France, so abounding in real property, should fail in find- 
ing money for her people of labourers! Impossible, and those who say so ca- 
lumnniate their country. Believe me, citizens, distress of the people is our only 
real danger; and the danger is want of labour, the atrophy of trade, and the want 
of new and bold enterprises; in short, the old hackneyed school of finances. 
That is the weak point of the question. Of course it may change its face; it 
may turn out a poison, if France, sincerely Republican, wants the genius by some 
grand measure to escape from this fatal whirlpool. A bank for deposits antici- 
pated imposts; in fact, there are a hundred ways. But the thing is, to find out 
the secret that the Republic makes the people happy and the nation great; that 
not only it meets domestic discomfort, but also has resources to defend its prin- 
ciples of fraternity and emancipation abroad. If this be not, every shadow of a 
danger may grow in size, and jeopardize the Republic. But it is ridiculous to 
say that it is money that is wanting: believe me, the one thing wanting for find- 
ing the money is an enterprising and resolute man. Our fathers, indeed, lived 
on expedients: bat such is the life of revolutions; and what after all does it mat- 
ter, if they but live and save humanity?” 

There are to be no taxes or little, but plenty of money for 
the use of the state; France is to get on by revolutions and 
expedients, and yet is to have the wealth of laborious and orderl 
England : what is wanted is “ labour” and “ trade ” off-hand—all 
that sort of thing may be had by “a bank for deposits,” “ antici- 
pated imposts ”—“in fact, there are a hundred ways”; and by 
those means the eternal republic, which has been based on the 
social institutions that the speaker still finds wanting, will give to 
each “a just equilibrium of dignity and comfort,” make itself 

* The speeches from which we quote were delivered at a banquet in the Champs 
| Elysees, on the 22d, to celebrate the anniversary of the Revolution of 1792. 
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d“save humanity.” Is it possible to Conceive a greater 
Bennae af nonsense? ‘And yet M. Ledru-Rollin, one of Caen 
that pervades all Europe, possesses the ear of Paris, can com- 
mand a considerable gathering for any purpose of mischief, and 
is a personage of so much importance that real statesmen are 
fain to humour him and compromise with him! 

The lamentable fact, we say, is, not that questionable principles 
are in the ascendant, but that zo principles are so. M. Ledru- 
Rollin, in the voice of a sturdy beggar, is demanding prosperity 
and happiness for every body ; and as large numbers much feel the 
want of those two objects of desire, they swell the ery that he 
raises. But he can go no further. He has no ideas of the things 
needed to attain his purposes; he has no plans; he has possessed 
no sufficient gathering of adherents with the earnest convictions 
and spirit of laborious diligence that are requisite to attain every 
great object. And in all this nullity he is only like nine-tenths of 
the demagogues that mouth and rant, provoke bloodshed and tu- 
mult, and get no further. Europe consents to let people of this 
stamp throw the nations into anarchy, from the Mediterranean to 
the Baltic, from the Black Sea to the Atlantic, and all for no- 
thing intelligible. 

The fault, indeed, does not lie with the pegs with 
any one class; but such a state of things marks the unhappy condi- 
tion of statesmanship and political philosophy throughout Europe. 
The people are always passive or sequacious, and look to leading 
minds for leading ideas, definite objects, and practicable plans. 
In the present day, it appears from the facts, leading men have 
no mastering ideas; or having them, they lack the courage or 
devotedness to risk their own personal interests in the labour of 

ropagation. Bolder and rasher men rush to the vacant post of 
baled hoping, if they have no definite plans, that something 
will “turn up ” when it is wanted,—if they have no sufficient 
following to enforce their views by irresistible strength, that per- 
haps they may carry them in the chance-medley of a general 
“row.” The peoples have lost their confidence in thrones and 
secular churches, and the leading minds have prepared nothing 
ready to take the place of those ancient powers. It is less from 
bigotry and tyranny, than from the want of settled purpose or 
sufficing faith, that the peoples are threatened with danger. Ideas 
of advancement, intellectua), political, and social, are lurking in 
the leading minds of Europe; but the men who hold those ideas 
are cramped by the habit of seltish compromise which so emi- 
nently characterizes the time—they fear to be explicit, lest they 
should startle, alarm, or estrange—they prefer to use their 
talents in safer and more protitable pursuits—and, neglecting to 
court the confidence of the many, they leave the way free for 
men like this Ledru- Rollin. 





UNIVERSAL PEACE. 
Ir is odd, that while all the wise men of Europe are anxiously 
casting about for devices to secure or restore peace, that should be 
recisely the easiest task in the world: at least so it should seem 
om the letter which Mr. Cobden has recently published. A con- 
ress has been sitting at Brussels to establish universal peace; in 
this mode—by introducing an arbitration clause into international 
treaties, by establishing a congress of nations for the construc- 
tion of an international code, and by the mutual disarmament of 
nations. Mr. Cobden is invited to attend; but he scarcely thinks 
it worth while. He adopts two of the propositions, leaving the 
middle one in doubt; only he suggests separate treaties for per- 
tual peace instead of the arbitration clause. As to the mutual 
isarmament, you would suppose that it might be accomplished 
by the simple publication of his letter. You have only “to open 
the eyes of all the nations of Europe to the enormous expense and 
waste occasioned by their standing armaments : to accomplish this 
object; you need only publish in the different Continental lan- 
guages a few simple facts” ; and then he has a long paragraph of 
statistical details, showing that throughout Europe there are four 
millions of men in arms, and that the cost of those armies, forts, 
&e., is 200,000,000/. sterling per annum. It would be interesting 
to see the vouchers for these calculations; but, however cogent 
they may be, we suspect it needs something more than “only to 
publish” statistical details in order to abolish the apparatus of war. 
The time particularly chosen by Mr. Cobden has not escaped 
ridicule to which it is obviously liable. The thirty-three 
years’ duration of peace shows the desire of nations to avoid the 
inflictions of war; the very efforts now made in the universal 
confusion attest the sincerity and endurance of that wish, but 
also display the difficulties of continuing to satisfy it. For 
thirty-three years the nations have been striving, with enormous 
expense of mutual negotiation, compromise, and toleration, to 
postpone armed discord ; and Mr. Cobden steps forth in the year 
1848 to suggest peace as a bright idea that ie jet occurred to 
him. A still more summary plan might be suggested for curing 
the ills arising from the errors and crimes of mankind: why does 
not Mr. Cobden write a letter propounding the advantages and 
economy of virtue? It is only “to open the eyes of men to the 
enormous expense and waste” occasioned by wickedness, and “ to 
accomplish this object you need only publish in the different Con- 
tinental languages a few simple facts”; for indeed, the advan- 
tages of virtue, social and economical, might be made apparent 
in a single one of Mr. Cobden’s paragraphs. Unfortunately, 
however, he has omitted almost every element of the calcu- 
lation, excepting the most superficial” and least powerful—the 
one of economical advantage. Although so matter-of-fact 
a man, he has overlooked almost every fact in history ; 





which would show him, that nations as well as men are 
very partially governed by mere questions of economical 
interests; that they are governed much more powerfully 
by their desires, their passions, mutual sympathies and antipa- 
thies, spirit of contest, and a thousand other influences, to 
which the consideration of profit is universally and peremptorily 
sacrificed. From the Spanish Abd-er-Rahman, who walled u 
his contumacious mistress in uncemented ingots of gold, whic’ 
she was to appropriate on consenting to be kind, down to the last 
scapegrace who has had his fling at Newmarket or in Jermyn 
Street, all classes of men have been willing to sacrifice profit for 
any favourite object. Nations are composed of men, and have 
their hobbies as well; witness Algeria and Mexico. Every 
volume of history is a review of the incessant sacrifices made by 
nations of their sober interests to their passions and prejudices. 
In the exclusive contemplation of his fixed idea, the matter-of- 
fact Cobden chooses so completely to ignore the facts, that he be- 
comes what Charles Lamb called “ a matter-of-lie man ”; for does 
he not go so far as to assert, that “ to open the eyes” of Europe 
to his philosophy, you have “ only to publish,” &c.? 

The project is essentially unsound, since it can only rest for en- 
forcement on the very measure which it prohibits. Perpetual 
peace has been the professed object of repeated treaties on the 
close of war; and there always has been peace—till the next war. 
Whether you stipulate it by “ arbitration clauses” or by separate 
treaties, you can do no more than secure for it the same contin- 
gent duration, namely, a duration till the next war. What 
appeal in the last resort would there be in case the compact were 
broken? None, except to war. You would therefore have the 
absurdity of a peace ratified with extraordinary solemnity, pur- 
pe to be universal and perpetual, yet resting on the guarantee 
of war. 

As to the congress of nations to form an international code, 
Mr. Cobden very justly doubts its feasibility; though it would in 
fact form the only court of appeal for the peaceable enforcement 
of his peace treaties; so that we do not see why he can object. 
We have indeed, as it has been observed, books and precedents. 
which somewhat supply the place of an international code. An 
there is no present hope of obtaining greater perfection under that 
head. The reason why international jurisdiction remains vague 
and imperfect is, not only that there exists no higher power capa- 
ble of adjudicating and enforcing its judgment, but also that the 
nations are not really agreed upon the bases or conclusions for an 
international jurisdiction or code. You cannot, for example, per- 
suade the Mussulman to abandon conversion by the sabre; the 
Roman Catholic, to waive the spiritual infallibility of the Bope ; 
~~ will not make France condemn political propagandism; nor 

ussia abandon the divine right of kings. 

Without a guarantee for the duration of peace, or a court of 
appeal fur the settlement of international disputes, anything ap- 
proaching what is indicated by the terms “mutual disarma- 
ment” must be impossible. Mutual diminutions of armies and 
fortifications have not been uncommon on the conclusion of war ; 
but such partial abandonment of warlike apparatus cannot be 
what is meant by the new Cobdenite invention—the general dis- 
armament of nations, in order to save the money expended on 
the maintenance of standing armies; at which he sneers as a 
modern innovation. Now he should be too good an economist 
not to know that standing armies are a product of the modern 
economical improvement called “division of employments” ; and 
that the distinct payment of a standing army is in reality a far 
less cost to the nation than the incalculable waste of labour 
which occurred when the lords and their peasantry were sum- 
moned from their homesteads and fields to perform military ser- 
vice. We cannot discontinue standing armies without rearming 
the good men and true throughout each country : a plan perhaps 
not altogether without its advantages, but certainly not recom- 
mended by greater thrift in the money way. 

As to the notion of simply disarming nations, it is the folly of 
monomania. Perhaps no nation is prepared for such a step; but 
certainly Europe, with its mixed population, its Babel of tongues, 
its contemporaneous existence of social conditions belonging to 
different ages, cannot in safety be disarmed. And when we re- 
member that the proposal really is to disarm those nations which 
are the pioneers of civilization, it looks like a suggestion of the 
Arch Enemy to betray the whole of what mankind has gained 
since the middle ages. Preach as we may, there are some nations 
to whom such a precept would be an unknown tongue, or, if un- 
derstood, ridiculous. Russia, whose Autocrat we this week see 
speaking as the interpreter of Divine authority and receiving the 
prostrate submission of superstitious slaves, will hardly abandon 
the army of bean-eating barbarians which is to him so cheap and 
so convenient for keeping his nobles in order. The remoter 
provinces of Eastern Europe—Hungary, for instance—are lite- 
rally in a social condition not unlike that of Europe when it 
emerged from the dark ages, and as little likely to comprehend 
the virtue or the policy of forgetting the sword. To disarm 
Western Europe, theretore, would be deliberately to place that 
region in the position of degenerate Rome, before the Goths and 
Huns of the nineteenth century. 


“KING’S EVIDENCE.” 
Tose engaged in the practice of the law do not yet seem to 
have determined the moral position of spies and approvers. The 
law uses them; and, with the natural tendency to justify the use, 
there is a disposition to extenuate the baseness of the class. Into 
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this mistake Mr. Justice Erle appears to us to have fallen when 
speaking of the approver in the Chartist trials. 

“Tt appeared to him,” the Times re states, “that Powell could not be con- 
sidered in the light of an accomplice: but undoubtedly, during the time he was 
in the confidence of the Chartists, he must have practised some degree of decep- 
tion towards them; and therefore his evidence, unless in itself highly pro- 
bable and corroborated by unimpeachable witnesses, must be received as of 
very doubtful character. But if this man, believing that there were cri- 
minal designs entertained by the Chartists, did join them for the mere pur- 
= of giving information of their designs, and if there was no evidence 

he ever induced innocent persons to join in the unlawful designs for 
the purpose of betraying them, his conduct did not deserve reprobation or cen- 
sure. The strong feeling which existed in the minds of Englishmen against spies 
and traitors might be a very wholesome feeling where such persons fomented 
plots and induced innocent persons to join them. This was a degree of guilt 
which ought to excite nothing but indignation and disgust: but if the man joined 
actual criminals merely for the purpose of disclosing their guilt, he thought the 
honest part of the community would be ready to express their thanks to him ra- 
ther than their disapprobation. He begged the Jury to observe how the case 
would stand if such a person as Powell, instead of being a witness for the State, | 
were a witness for a private individual. Suppose any of the jurors had a large 
establishment, and one of the men in his employment come to him and said, ‘I 
have overheard some of my fellow workmen talk of burning your house and mur- 
dering your family; I think I have an opportunity of joining them and giving in- 
formation of their designs,’ would he hesitate to say to his servant, ‘ I advise you 
to join them and give me information from time to time: it is most important, if 
there are such persons in my establishment, that I should know who they are, 
and that their guilt should be disclosed.’ Now, many such cases had occurred in 
ney life; and he had never heard it said that such persons had done anything 
ut their duty. He confessed he could not see how such a case differed from the 
present.” 

In the case supposed, the employer would swerve somewhat | 
from strict morality, to join in a defensive counterplot, which 
most of us would be willing to excuse on the score of the danger 
that he wished to escape: but the State ought not to need “ ex- 
cusing” for moral aberrations; still less ought an expounder of 
practical morality to recognize such aberration as a direct princi- | 
ple of conduct. 

The Judge’s mistake seems to lie in neglecting to keep distinct 
what really are two separate ideas. The law must accept of all 
the evidence that it can command for the elucidation of the facts, 
including that of spies and approvers: accepting their evidence, 
it incurs certain correlative duties to such persons; but those du- 
ties are capable of distinct definition. The law is bound to shield 
spies and approvers from the material consequences of giving the 
evidence accepted—from personal danger and loss. In the case 
of ne. it is bound to remit so much of the penalty incurred 
by the original offence as is atoned by the act of disclosure: if, 
for example, a man incurs the penalty of death for acts of treason 
endangering the Throne, and the law accepts from him evidence 
tending to restore the safety of the Throne, the law appears to be 
bound to remit the penalty incurred from the act of endangering, 
and to inflict only such penalty as may be due for some part of 
the offence unatoned, such as the breach of public moraiity. 
Sincere penitence, and a mercenary and selfish treason against 
the original traitors, deserve a widely different consideration. In 
the case of spies, the employer of such persons is bound to fultil 
the compact. Buta judge, sitting to adjudicate on questions of 
right and justice, has no function of recognizing falsehood and 
treachery as meritorious aids. Although bound to accept all the 
evidence which exists when it is once brought to bear on the sub- 
ject of investigation, the law outsteps its province when it helps 
to create such evidence. 

That is indeed to frustrate the very object of all law. Laws 
are the decrees of the state, passed to establish the settled con- 
clusions of society ; they are necessary as checks against indivi- 
dual aberrations from those settled conclusions ; and their object 
is to define and fortify the mutual faith of good citizens. That 
faith is the great guarantee and instrument of social progress, 
since it sets free the thoughts and actions of men from the irk- 
some task of a perpetual watch against aggression and spoliation. 
Its basis is deeper than any written law, since it rests on natural 
instinct and conscience ; its scope is higher, since it is not merely 
the attainment of a specific object, but the conservation of con- 
science, kindness, mutual help, and all that binds man to man. 
Its influence is felt even “among thieves”; and no blow so severe 
can be inflicted on society as that which weakens the primary 
trust of man in man. But of all traitors to that faith, the spy 
who affects to join a league in order to denounce it, the amateur 
bloodman speculating on the reward of his treachery, is the basest. 
Yet Mr. Justice Erle makes his conduct the subject of commenda- 
tion, so as to hold him up as an example! The excellent Judge 
was confounding the right of the law to take existing evidence, 
even if found among villains, with the right to create villains by 
foregone promise of reward and approval. 











BANKRUPTCY. 

Dr. Francis RABELAIS may be no great authority upon the law 
of Bankruptcy ; but he has shown us, in his famous chapter on 
Debtors and Creditors, how universal that relation is, and there- 
fore how deeply interested we all are in having good laws for its 

ulation. e trust that our readers will consequently bear 
with us in a further consideration of Lord Brougham’s Bill. It 
would be a great mistake if it were supposed that we gave to its 
details that unqualified praise we accorded to its general principles, 
its scientific form, and the effect it is likely to have on other 
branches of our jurisprudence. We spoke highly of the consoli- 


intelligibly expressed, in a portable form, than to have, or rather 
to be told that we have, the best possible law, if anybody could 
tell us how, when, and where to fish it up from the abyss of pre- 
cedents and statutes. In fact, notwithstanding all that is pre- 
tended to the contrary, lawyers themselves, with the connivance 
of judges, are doing that by individual efforts which we think 
ought to be done by authority and under a real responsibility. 
They are making the text-books of learned men imperceptibly to 
supersede the judgments on which they were founded. The only 
inconvenience is, that they are always open to be questioned ; and 
the temptation is too strong, when adverse to the client, or when 
a young gentleman is desirous of showing his learning. <A few 
introductory clauses, for instance, turning Sir Edward Sugden’s 
book on “ Vendors and Purchasers” into an act of Parliament, 
would not much increase its real weight upon the mind of judges 
and counsel, but it would put an end to all dispute as to whether 
it was all law or not; and in this manner we might much sooner 
attain to a code than is imagined. 

So much for the consolidation of the law. We will now sup- 
pose that we have got our new Bankruptcy Court established, “a 
little lower than the angels,” with “rank and precedence next 
after the Judges of the superior Courts of Westminster Hall.” 
What is to be its relation in future to those courts, or either of 
them; and how far is the independent jurisdiction to be a reality 
or only aname? Westated last week, that we did not think the 
changes go far enough. What we alluded to particularly was, 
the apparent determination to keep the Court in leading-strings 
as a dependency of the Court of Chancery. The name of the 
Lord Chancellor occurs too often in the bill to be consistent with 
that entire emancipation of Bankruptcy which we should like to 
see. We do not, however, forget the origin of the Court. There 
was no bankruptcy at common law, in anything like the modern 
sense; and when the requisite powers were given by statute, they 
were considered as something lower than the lowest functions of 
the Masters’ Office, and they were delegated to inferior people out 
of doors. It was more proper to give those powers to the Chan- 
cellor than to the Common Law Judges, because the entire process 
was of an equitable nature. That grand inquisitor alone could 
deal with a trust as an affair of conscience ; could decree specific 
performance ; and, above all, could compel the defendant, the bank- 
rupt himself, to answer interrogatories and to disclose the real 
state of his affairs. This was all very tine in theory; and a great 
deal more might be drawn from the commonplaces on the same 
side. But how did it work in practice? We remember “the 
Septuagint of Basinghall Street,” the seventy-two Commissioners ; 
which had become an affair of patronage, an eleemosynary insti- 
tution, a sort of “ragged school” for destitute young barristers, 
and, instead of a benetit, was regarded as a nuisance by mercan- 
tile people. All that has been swept away; the Court has outgrown 
its tutelage; and the law administered by it is no longer mere 
equity in the technical sense, nor is it common law but a law 
sui generis, which neither an Eldon nor a Cottenham will 
necessarily understand by virtue of what they administer in 
their own court. We think, therefore, there is too much “ Chan- 
cellor” in the bill; and, if it were not a Whig measure, we 
should have suspected there was an eye to patronage,—especi- 
ally as the name almost invariably occurs in connexion with 
the giving of places and the awarding of pensions; one fla- 
grant instance of which, that relating to the retirement of 
the present Registrar-General of the Court, will require a 
distinct inquiry, and perhaps a special reprehension. The 
patronage of the Chancellor belongs to the Government of the 
day ; and, having seen 60,000/. per annum lately voted for the 
demoralization of the bar, whatever may be the immediate ap- 
parent benefit to the public, in the County Courts, we are not 
willing to see the same process extended, or even perpetuated, 
where it might have been reduced. We think likewise that 
references are directed to the Chancellor on trifling matters, which 
might have been left to the good sense of the Judges to settle 
among themselves. For instance, if the Chief Judge is disabled 








by illness, he cannot arrange with one of the other Judges to sit ~ 


for him, but the Chancellor is to be consulted. The same if a 
Registrar is ill ; and so, throughout the bill, the hierarchical prin- 
ciple is maintained, to a degree that would appear to us vexatious 
if we did not know that Law hath its infallibility flowing through 
appointed channels, the same as Church. 

We now take leave of the Chancellor and the part allotted to 
him in the bill; not meaning any disrespect to that noble and 
learned person,—whom we believe to be one of the most able, 
upright, and conscientious men that ever occupied that exalted 
seat,—but regretting always that his official connexion with 
party politics should make us tremble, for the boasted independence 
of the bar, at the accumulation of so much patronage in his hands. 

The next point we shall touch upon is the special jurisdiction 
of the Court—the subject-matter that it is to operate upon—the 
class of persons that are to be amenable to it; or, in other words, 
what substitute is to be provided for the “ fiat ” of the Chancellor 
—who may be made bankrupts—and what in future is to be 
regarded as an “act of bankruptcy.” Every one of these topics 
and many similar ones, might each give rise to a lengthene 
dissertation. We will save the necessity of this for our present 
purpose, and endeavour to furnish materials for further inquiry 
by some few general remarks on the law of bankruptcy, considered 


dation parts ; but it was only as such. The laws themselves, thus | subjectively, in relation to the bankrupt himself. 


admirably consolidated, may still be open to animadversion. But 





We have looked in vain for a good legal detinition of the word ; 


it is better to have an imperfect rule clearly ascertained and | we Will therefore venture to frame one, sufficient at least for prac- 
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i . Bankruptcy is the insolvency of a trader, adjudi- 
a aling to og & a court of competent jurisdiction. 
We are not aware that any part of this definiton can be spared ; 
for although a trader may be a bankrupt, in popular estimation, 








when insolvent, he is not so de facto as well a8 de jure until the | "is Sport in ihe Unite Sate and the British Provinoy of America, y Prank 
other conditions are iuitilled. We must next inquire, what is a | History, esis 
trader in contemplation of law; what is insolvency, or rather, | + ree atten a narehy from the Administration of Samuel ume 
what is the test of it, and what is the insolvency of a trader? | prerow, , 

Beauchamp; or the Error. 


i difference between insolvency and bankruptcy ? How 
ae being insolvent, subject himself to the law of bank- 
ruptcy ; whether passively, by being insolvent, or actively, by 
doing something called an “ act of bankruptcy,” or by not doing 
something, or by his own petition, or by an act performed by his 
creditors ! ie 

The bill does not venture on a new definition of the word 
“trader.” It might have been thought sufficient to have said, as 


By G. P. R. James, Esq., Author of “ The Smuggler,” 
Elder. 


“ Darnley,” “ Richelieu,” &c. &c. In three volumes........++++ Smith and 





FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
Mr. Forester is an Englishman, the son of a Dean of Manchester, 
who has resided for the last sixteen or seventeen years in America. Ar- 
dently addicted to field sports, he has pursued them in the new country 





it has done, “ all persons who, either for themselves or as agents 
or factors for others, seek their living by buying and selling, or 


with as much zest as in the old; though his tastes have induced him to 
prefer a class of sport analogous to our partridge, pheasant, and grouse 





by buying and letting for hire, or by the workmanship of goods 
and commodities”: butit isnot so. An alphabetical list is given 


shooting, rather than water-fowling. Want of opportunity or of liking 
has prevented him from engaging in the more perilous but less 


d occupations as from time to time have been | scientific chace of the far West, or of the remote forests of Canada 
of ewiged liable to the rations laws. Then comes the special | 40d the Hudson's Bay territory : but he knows the theory of every kind of 
proviso, “ no farmer, grazier,” &c.; which at once reminds us of | sport pursued on the continent of North America, from rail and plover 
the reason why all persons are not subject to these laws. It is | Shooting up to the moose, the elk, and the grisly bear of the Rocky 
the old feudal distinction between “a gentleman” and “a | Mountains ; and he has examined both written and oral accounts with a 
trader”; operating partly by way of pride, which in England | critical mind, so as to deduce the principles of the sport from the practi- 
makes it impossible for one of the former class to keep a shop, | cal facts. Mr. Forester also appears to have used his pen, in conjunction 
and partly by way of fear, lest the quick and poomneiely action | With other sporting spirits of the Western world, in periodical writings for 
of these laws should break in upon the settlement of landed pro- | the American public, with objects something more than literary. The 
perty. This part of the subject might well deserve a full discus- description of a fine week's sport, or the dramatized account of an 
sion in a bold and uncompromising spirit. We will merely note | ¢xtraordinary feat, is all very well; but some of the writers have had 
our opinion, in passing, that there is no valid reason why there | higher aims. They would urge upon the State Legislatures the ne- 
should be a different law of insolvency for debtors of different | cessity of more stringent game-laws, and upon the public mind the 
classes. On the contrary, it might be shown that those people | propriety of observing such as do exist; they denounce the gluttony of 
who are pleased to term themselves “ the aristocracy ”—a word, | “ snobs” and citizens, who encourage poachers and pot-hunters by pur- 
however, of which we do not know the legal meaning, except in | chasing their ill-gotten trophies in season and out of season; they would 
reference to the Peerage—would, in the long run, be greatly | direct the public mind to the approaching extinction not only of vermin 
benefited by their being brought under the check of these salu- | and beasts of prey, but of some of the noblest animals or handsomest birds 
tary laws. A few searching bankruptcies, conducted in a severe | with which the States once abounded; and they hold up to odium the 
bn inquisitorial manner, with noble lords or gentlemen as the rustic “ savages ’ who take advantage of the accidents of the seasons to 
subjects of them, would strike terror into the spending, borrow- | massacre entire masses of creatures for some wretchedly small gain, as 
ing, mortgaging class. A timely bankruptcy might have saved well as the unsystematic, unsportsmanlike slaughter continually carried 
some estates which need not be more distinctly alluded to. | on by town loafers and village idlers, with bad guns and low-bred curs, 

Then comes the question, What is insolvency ; and what is the | _ In fact, “ sporting” would seem to be in a transition state in Ame- 
legal test of the insolvency of a trader? To our simple under- | rica; the condition of nature past, and that of art not yet attained. It 
standing, the not paying what a man ought to pay, would be a | being understood that by sporting is not meant lying on your back or 
satisfactory explanation. But the ingenuity of lawyers has de- | your belly in a punt, or some such contrivance, for an indefinite number 
termined that something more metaphysical shall be aimed at: | of hours, in the worst kind of weather, in order to massacre large numbers 
like the distinction in “high treason” between the intent, which | of water-fowl, or the dangerous but exciting chase of the wild or savage 
is the crime, and the overt act, which is the evidence of the | animals of the wilderness. In Mr. Forester’s ideas, “ sporting” em- 





crime ; the Regicides having been found “guilty of the intent,” | 
&e., and the cutting off the King’s head being, in law, not the 
crime but the evidence of it. So the not paying is not insolvency, 
but the evidence of insolvency in certain cases. Insolvency | 
means, therefore, in law, the inability to pay all creditors in full, | 
or, as the phrase is, twenty shillings in the pound. It was only | 
very recently that the best of all possible evidence of insolvency 
—to wit, the fact of not paying—was admitted in any shape as 

roof, or even as presumption of it. The solution of this is, that | 
Coclsegtey was regarded as a crime; and, as every man was to 
be presumed to be innocent till found guilty upon evidence, it | 
was thought necessary to wait until he had performed some act, | 
beyond the very essential one of not paying, so as to indicate 
clearly and beyond the shadow of a doubt that he did not intend 
to pay, because he would not, or was not likely to pay, because he 
could not. Such an act, of which “departing the realm with 
intent to defeat or delay his creditors ” may be taken as a sample. 
A trader goes away to Paris, and leaves his bills to be dishon- 
oured. Is this an “act of bankruptcy”? We doubt whether it 
would be, without satisfying the court of the “intent.” What 
we want is some simple mode of making—what we cannot re- 
peat too often—the mere fact of not paying the test of insolvency 
and the act of bankruptcy. 

We are happy to find this principle recognized in the bill; 
strongly recommended as it is, in various forms and in different 
degrees, by witnesses before the Committee. 

ur limits are exhausted, otherwise we might say something 
on the proposal urged by many persons for the revival of arrest | 
under mesne process. Mr. Commissioner Evans bas pronounced 
his opinion emphatically against it, as upon the whole injurious 
to trade, and especially so to creditors themselves ; partly because 
it creates a false security, as well as fur other reasons. But there 
are other considerations, as there are other duties and other vir- 
tues, beyond the payment of debts,—the policy that will not al- 
low either individuals or classes of men to be armed against each 
other with powers which cannot be perfectly regulated by law. 
Such powers, we know, have been shamefully abused, if only in 
extorting money from innocent persons whose feelings were thus 
wrought upon, and who were ne more bound to pay the debts of 
their relations or friends than the creditors were to lose them. 

Such motives are no longer avowed in official documents ; but 
they exist in the minds of tradesmen and money-lenders. We 
will, however, concede nothing beyond the power of summons, in- 
quiry, and adjudication by the court ; feeling well assured that a 
wise cose will no more consign to individuals the key of its 
gaols than it would the lash or the halter of its executioners. 














braces the enjoyment of air, exercise, and varying landscape; the exhi- 
bition of animal instinct, increased by breeding, cultivated by art, and 
displaying sagacity that looks like a high effort of mind, together with 
the exhibition of judgment, readiness, and gunner-like skill on the part of 
the sportsman. And these, it strikes us, may be nearly as well enjoyed 
at home as in America,—unless the thickness of the woods, the freshness 


| of the landscapes, the wildness and extent of the marshy wastes, be 


an object with the sportsman; for in all these America must carry off 
the palm. She seems to us to want game. Her hare is so small that it 
is popularly called and considered by persons above the vulgar a rabbit ; 
the nice scrutiny of a naturalist being requisite to discover the difference, 
Partridge and pheasant she has not; ruffed grouse (in American par- 
lance, partridges) cannot be followed with success from the rocky and 
woody nature of their haunts; the Canadian grouse is still more ditlicult 
of access, rare even to the naturalist. Grouse-shooting proper may still 
be met with on the Western prairies ; in other places it seems to be prac- 
tically extinct, through the practices Mr. Forester denounces. 

“Tn the State of New Jersey, it is said that a few birds still linger among the 
sandy pine barrens, along the Southern shore; but if so, they have become so rare 
that it is worse than useless to attempt hunting for them. On the brush plains 
of Long Island they were entirely extinct even before my arrival in America, 
Among the scrub oaks in the mountains of Pike and Northampton counties, in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, a few packs are supposed to be bred yearly, and a few 
> sapere are annually seduced into the attempts to find them. But annually 
the attempt is becoming more and more useless, and anything approaching to 
sport is absolutely ae. 

“ Many years ago I spent a week among the forest land Northward of Milford; 
and with no success whatever, not so much as seeing a single bird. 

“In Martha's Vineyard they are so strictly preserved, that I have never taken 
the trouble of travelling thither on the chance of obtaining permission to shoot at 
them; although I am well aware that there are sportsmen from New York who 
resort thither yearly in pursuit of them. 

* On the barrens of Kentucky, where they formerly abounded, as in the Eastern 
States, they have become extinct; and, in truth, unless the sportsman is prepared 
to travel so far as Chicago, St. Joseph's, or St. Louis, he has not much ine of 
obtaining anything to reward his pains in the way of grouse shooting.” 

As succedanea for our principes of the field, the moor, the wood, and 
the table, the Americans have snipe and woodcock shooting in far greater 
perfection than we have; and quails, so numerous and so different in 
habits from those of Europe that they may be considered a new 
style of sport. There is also rail shooting from boats, made pur- 
posely to push through flats just covered by the rising tide, where the 
so-called sportsman stands in the bow, incapable of missing unless he is 
the merest bungler or he tumbles into the mud, but where all the merit 
is due to the boatman. And there is plover shooting, which is practised 
in England; though not exactly in the fashion in which the sandpiper is 
pursued, é' 

“This sandpiper flies very swiftly, and when on the wing shows like a very 
large bird, owing to the great length of its sharp-pointed wings. At first sight, 
you would suppose it to be as large as a pigeon; although its body is not, 
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than that of the common snipe, or intermediate be- 
tween that and the woodcock; while the extent of its wings from tip to tip ex- 
ceed either of these, by nearly one-fourth. Like many other species of wild birds, 
this sandpiper is extremely cunning, and appears to be able to calculate the range 
of a fowling-piece with great nicety; and you will constantly find them sittin 
perfectly at their ease, until afew paces more would bring you within shot o 
them, and then rising, with their provoking whistle, just when you believe your- 
self sure of getting a crack at them. In the same manner they will circle round 
you, or fly past you, just out of gunshot, tempting ye all the time with hopes 
that will still prove false, unless you have some such device as Eley’s cartridges, 
by which to turn the shrewdness of this cunning little schemer to its own de 
struction. 

“In Rhode Island, where alone the sport is now pursued systematically, the 
mode adopted is this: the shooter, accompanied by a skilful driver, on whom, by 
the way, the whole onus of the business rests, and to whom all the merit of suc- 
cess if attained is attributable, is mounted in what is termed in New England a 
chaise, that is to say, an old-fashioned gig with a top. In this convenience he 
kneels down, with his left leg out of the carriage, and his foot firmly planted on 
the step, holding his gun ready to shoot at an instant’s notice. The driver, per- 
ceiving the birds as they are running and feeding on the open surface, selects one 
according to his judgment, and drives round it rapidly in concentric circles, until 
he gets within gunshot of it, and perceives by its motions that it will not permit 
a nearer approach. He then makes a short half turn from it, pulling the horse 
short up at the same instant; and at that very same instant, for the sandpiper 
rises invariably at the moment in which the chaise stops, the shooter steps out 
lightly to the ground, and kills his bird before it has got well upon the wing. 

“ In the timing of all this various work on the part of the driver and the gunner, 
there is a good deal of skill requisite, and of course a good deal of excitement. 
But the real sport and the real skill are both on the part of the driver; whose 
duty it is to deliver his marksman as nearly as possible to the game, yet never 
to er the thing so close as to allow the sandpiper to take the wing before he has 

up. . 

ab: ‘a in the judgment and skill of the drivers is immense; and there 
is one gentleman in New York, a well-known and old friend of the public, who is 
said to be so infinitely superior to all others, that the gun in his chaise, even if 
it be handled by the inferior shot, is sure to come off the winner. It is not un- 
usual, I am told, to bag from twenty to twenty-five couple of these delicious birds 
in a day’s sport in this manner; and I have heard of infinitely greater quantities 
being brought to bag.” 

In wild-fowl or water-fowl shooting America has the advantage over 
England, from the number of her lakes, the immense extent of her rivers 
and embouchures, with the varied character and climate of her sea-coast. 
A still greater advantage arises from the comparative paucity of popula- 
tion : irregular fowlers may pursue the water birds; but they cannot on the 
game scale as in the case of land birds, where every parish-boy with a 
musket may do mischief. To those who are partial to this kind of sport 
America still offers great temptations; but it is chiefly on the sea-coast 
or towards the embouchures of rivers. The inland waters, even in Ame- 
rica, appear to have been acted upon by improvement; at least in New 
York and the older free States, with which Mr. Forester seems most con- 
versant. This is his account of duck-shooting on the inland waters. 

“In the Eastern and Midland States, unless on the borders of the great lakes, 
this sport of late years can — be said to exist at all. The birds are becoming 
rare and wild, and although still shot in sufficient numbers by the local gunners, 


in truth, very much 


on the streams of New Jersey, to supply the demands of the markets, they are not | 


found numerous enough to justify the pursuit of the sportsman. 

“ Formerly on the drowned lands of Orange county, on the meadows of Chat- 
ham and Pine Brook, on the Passaic and its tributaries, before the modern sys- 
tem of draining and embanking, hundreds, nay thousands of acres, were annually 
covered with shallow water at the breaking up of winter; and the inundated flats 
were literally blackened with all the varieties of duck which I have heretofore 
enumerated, affording rare sport to the gunner, and alluring gentlemen from the 
larger cities to follow them with the canoe; in a day’s paddling of which among 
the inundated groves and over the floated meadows, it was no unusual event, nor 

led in anywise as extraordi good fortune, to kill a hundred fowl and 
upward of the different varieties; all of which, however, are alike in one respect, 
that they are all delicious eating. I have myself been in the habit of considering 
the summer duck as the most delicate and succulent food of the inland, as dis- 
tinguished from the ocean ducks: but this, I believe, owing greatly, if not en- 
irely, to its being the best fed of its genus in the regions wherein I have been 
wont to eat it; for I understand that on the great lakes, and in the Western 
country generally, the blue-winged teal is regarded as its superior in epicurean 
ualifications. 

“ All that kind of shooting is now at an end in this district of country; and 
although they still abound on the great lakes, along the Canada frontier, and 
Eastward in the British Provinces, the vast extent of those inland seas which 
they there frequent renders it impossible, or at least so difficult as to become irk- 
some to take them, except by lying at ambush on points over which they fly, 
and on the woody margins of the forest-streams and inlets, which they frequent 
for the purpose of feeding and roosting. In such localities, where streams, de- 
beuching into the great lakes, flow through submerged and swampy woodlands, 
the ducks of all kinds are wont to fly regularly landward, in large plumps, or 
small scattered parties, for an hour or two preceding sun-down; and a good shot 
well concealed in such a place, with a good double-gun, loaded with No. 4 up to 
BB, as may be the nature of his ground and the species of his game, will fre- 
quently return from a single evening's expedition loaded with twenty or thirty 
couple of wild-fowl.” 


It may seem strange that Mr. Forester should give accounts from | 
which a conclusion is deduced so much at variance with the usual idea of 


e in America; and perhaps something may be allowed for the fact 
just mentioned, that he seems more conversant with the older settled free 


States than with those of the South and West, or with the British pos- | 


sessions towards the North. In the West, however, sport—that is, shooting 
systematically and over trained dogs—is not introduced; and in the 
South it is not every one that could stand the climate. Possibly, also, 


Mr. Forester’s agitation in favour of game-laws may have tempted him | 


to paint the scarcity of game as greater than it really is. Suill, the faci- 


lity of locomotion by steam-boat and railway does to a great extent the | 
work of increasing population ; easily transporting the city poacher | 


(though in law no more a poacher than Mr. Forester) to a distance, and 
enabling the pot-hunters of remote places to transmit their spoils to the 
gourmands of the city. Thisis his lamentation over snipe and woodcock 
shooting on the “ Drowned Lands” of Orange county. 

“ The shooting on that ground is now ended. The Erie railway passes within 
ten miles of it, and it is now overrun with city poachers and pot-hunters; besides 
being shot incessantly by the farmers’ boys and village idlers of the neighbour- 

J 


markets with game. 





“T confess that I have often wondered that the owners of these tracts have not 
had the shrewdness to discover that by enforcing the laws, and prohibiting tres- 
passers, they might annually let the shooting of these ranges for very consider- 
able sums. ‘The Drowned Lands’ are in general held in sarge farms, and the 
best shooting is all owned, comparatively speaking, by a very few individuals. I 
have not the slightest hesitation in saying that if some half-dozen or eight farmers, 
whose land I know, would resolutely put an end to all shooting on their premises, 
they could readily let the right of shooting to an association of gentlemen, at a 
price which would put a hundred dollars annually into each of their pockets. 

“ T could find the gentlemen who would give it, and be but too glad of the op- 
portunity; and who, looking forward to enjoyment of the same sport in future 
years, would neither wantonly annihilate the stock, nor do the mischief to the 
grass 2 and fences which continually results from the incursions of the loafers 
and vagabonds who compose the great bulk of rural sportsmen. I really should 
greatly rejoice at seeing something of this sort attempted. Its effect would be 
_— beneficial on the preservation of game generally throughout the United 

States.” 

It is Mr. Forester’s opinion that little of the mechanical part of sport- 
ing can be taught, and that that little is better taught by example than by 
precept. Practice is the only method of acquiring certainty of aim and 
readiness in firing. The different results which are found in the success 
of equal shots are owing to a knowledge of the haunts and habits of 
different birds, and special observation of nature in the field. To facili- 
tate the acquisition of this kind of knowledge is the main object of Mr. 
Forester’s book ; and he draws very freely upon the natural historians of 
America—Wilson, Audubon, Giraud, Godman, and others. American 
shooting is divided into three parts,—upland, analogous to our common 
shooting ; bay or water-fowl shooting; and wild sports of the wilderness. 
Under each of these three heads Mr. Forester gives a list of the animals 
included in the division, with a full description of their forms and habits, 
quoted from one or more historians, occasionally interspersed with his 
own remarks, when he thinks addition, qualification, or correction needed. 
The directions, remarks, and anecdotes more distinctly applicable to the 
sportsman, follow in like manner, arranged under distinct heads, and, 
with some advice on dogs, guns, and the miscellanies of the sportsman, 
form the original part of the work; the natural history not being com- 
pilation so much as direct quotation. 

Mr. Forester’s manner is frank and earnest, with a little of the pecu- 
liar “ hail fellow well met” style which belongs to the modern school of 
sporting writers. It does not, however, seem to be imitation in him, but 
natural, part of the mind and manners of the man; and his matter is of 
the same racy and original kind,—always clear and characteristic, with 
some of the freshness of the scenery in which his art and its subjects live, 
move, and have their being. He has poetical feeling too, and can paint 
a picture. Here is one from summer woodcock shooting. 

“T have taken the opportunity of making these observations on dog-breaking 
and dog-hunting in this place, because in summer woodcock shooting, above any 
other phase of the sport, an implicit obedience, great steadiness, and perfect 
stanchness is required in the dog. In quail or snipe shooting, you can see your 
dog the greater part of the time; you can observe his every motion; and can 
usually, if you are quick-sighted and ready-witted, foresee when he is about to 
commit a fault in time to check him. In summer shooting, wo betide you if you 
entertain so wild a hope. You hunt darkling, catching sight of your four-footed 
companion only by snatches, often judging him to be on the point, because you 
have ceased to hear the rustle of his sinuous movement through the bushes; or 
because you have not seen his form gliding among the water-flags or fern so re- 
cently as you should have done, had he turned at his regular distance, and quar- 
tered his ground without finding game. 

“ It is not once in ten, nay in twenty times, that you see him strike his trail, 
draw on it, become surer, and stand stiff. You lose him for a moment, look for 
him where he ought to be, and find him because he is there, pointing as you ex- 
pected. A step or two forward, with your thumb on the hammer, and the nail of 
your forefinger touching the inside of your trigger-guard. Still he stands stead 
as a rock; and you know by the glare of his fixed eye, and the frown of his stead- 
fast brow, and the slaver on bis lip, that the skulking cock is within ten feet of 
his nose, perhaps within ten inches. You kick the skunk cabbages with your 
foot, or tap the bunch of cat-briars with your gun-muzzle—and flip-flap up he 
jumps, glances, half-seen for a second, between the stems of the alder bushes, and 
is lost to sight among the thick foliage of their dark-green heads, before your 
gun-butt has touched your shoulder. But your eye has taken his line—the trig- 
ger is drawn, the charge splinters the stems and brings down a shower of green 
leaves, and among them you fancy that you have seen an indistinct something 
falling helplessly earthward—that you have heard the thud of his tumble on the 
moist ground. Nevertheless, anxious although you be, and doubtful of your own 





who have begun to compete with the New York vagabonds in supplying the 


success, you stir not from the spot. At the report of the gun, your dog couched 
instantly ; you can scarcely see him, so closely has he charged among the water- 
grass, with his nose pressed into the very earth between his paws. 

“You drop your butt upon the toe of your boot, if the ground be very wet, and 
| begin to load, rapidly, yet coolly and deliberately. Yes! you have killed him; 
you may see the feathers floating yonder, in the still murky air of the windless 
swamp. You half-cock your locks, and apply the caps; and, expectant of the 
coming order, Don lifts his nose wistfully. ‘ Hold up, seek dead!’ and care- 
fully, gingerly, as if he were treading upon eggs, knowing as well as you do that 
the bird is dead, and knowing pretty well where he is, at a slow trot, moving his 
nose from this side to that, snufling the tainted air, and whipping his flanks with 
his feathered stern, he draws onward at a slow trot. Now he has caught the 
scent, he straightens his neck, quickens his pace a little, decidedly and boldly, 
and stands firm. ‘ Good dog: fetch.’ He stoops, picks up the dead bird, by the 
tip of the wing only, and brings him, without ruffling a feather. How con- 
scious, how happy, how perfectly aware that he has merited your approbation, 
that you have both played your parts handsomely, as he hands you the trophy !” 
| A more general feature of interest than the sporting decriptions, 
| merely as descriptions, is the illustration they afford of American 
opinions and the progress of agriculture and society. Some of these 
have been exhibited in the passages already quoted, and the book abounds 
with them. Field sports in America cannot be pursued so exclusively 
as in the old country; nor can game be preserved in the same way. 
| There are, however, game-laws, as to seasons; and the laws against tres- 
| passers would suftice for game-preserving if the landowners pleased. With 
the mass of people the game restrictions are as unpopular as they ever 
were in this country; and the sympathy of non-sporting citizens is with 
| the poachers. Yet, strange to say, while game and game-laws are assailed 
in aristocratic Great Britain with a view to their abrogation, and the 
Legislature is gradually yielding to the assault, something like a favour- 
able leaning seems entertained for them by the States in Democratic 
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America. This may be owing to the exertions of the sporting clubs, and 
of individuals through the periodical press, as well as to a fear that may 
arise in the minds of men not addicted to field sports, lest the indigenous 
races of animals should be wantonly extinguished. Be this as it may, a 
law against summer woodcock shooting, suggested by Mr. Forester, 
(though, as we have seen, he indulged in the sport himself,) has been 
passed in two of the States of New York, while his book was passing 
through the press. Hear his “ Io triumphe.” 

“ At the moment of correcting the press of this page, I learn that the game- 
law, which I mentioned above as having been prepared by myself and submitted 
to the Sportsman's Club of New York, has been presented by petition from the 
counties of Rockland and Orange, has passed the Legislature of the State, and is 
now law for those two gallant counties. There is no more summer cock-shooting, 

tlemen, in Orange or Rockland—the first two counties of America in which | 
ever pulled a trigger. Bravo, the river counties! Who will be the next to follow 
the daious example? Long Island, Westchester, Putnam, Dutchess—and last, 
not least, New Jersey—the eyes of men are upon you!” 


HISTORY OF THE HEBREW MONARCHY. 
A nistory of any chronological division of the Jewish people from the 
Exodus until the Babylonish Captivity, would not seem so laborious as 
most other historical undertakings, since the original materials would ap- 
pear chiefly limited to the Bible and Josephus. History, however, as opposed 
to compilation, cannot be written so easily; for authorities must be 
learned to be read with understanding. A knowledge of primeval ages, 
so far as it can be disentangled from tradition and fable, with the in- 
ference to be deduced from ancient monuments, is requisite to realize as 
it were the life of those ancient times. The institutions, manners, and 


customs of the Jewish people, as developed by learned commentators, be- | 


sides an acquaintance with the present manners of Eastern countries, are 
necessary in order truly to feel the meaning of the text. A critical know- 
ledge of Hebrew is perhaps more necessary than of the language of any 
other people, from the controversies as to whether the nominal authors of 
certain books composed the whole or only part, and whether in the matter- 
of-fact record the historian speaks from original knowledge or is a com- 
piler from documents that have perished. To pronounce an original judg- 
ment on these points from philological evidence, may require the labour 
of a life; but there must be Hebrew to judge of the Hebraist’s judgment. 

The author of the work before us seems rather an able and a well-read 
man than a philosophic scholar of the class alluded to ; better versed in 
the text of Scripture, and the critical conclusions deduced from it by 
philological studies, than in the cognate branches of learning which illus- 
trate that text. If not a deep Biblical student, he is more familiar with 
the Old Testament than a mere reader for a purpose would be likely to 
become ; yet he exhibits a Rationalistic freedom of criticism and inter- 
pretation that scarcely indicate the divine of any Trinitarian church. 
Possibly the author is an Unitarian teacher, or a theological student of 
the German school which claims to decide what parts of Scripture are 
inspired and what the intellectual productions of men who may have been 
occasionally inspired. This view would explain the religious feeling he 
sometimes exhibits, with the Rationalistic criticism to which he subjects 
his text, and the latitude he allows himself in his comments vpon sacred 
characters ; as, for example, in this judgment upon the conduct of Jere- 
miah during the war that ended in the Captivity. 

“ In the retrospect of these affairs, it is impossible to overlook the tendency of 
men to judge of actions by their event, without asking whether the event could 
have been foreseen. The resistance of Hezekiah to the Assyrians is admired; 
that of Jehoiakim to the Chaldees is condemned, although it was called for not 


only by general principles of patriotism, but by his special obligations to the 


Egyptians, at least in the opening of his reign. An unsuccessful king, whether 
an Ahaz or a Zedekiah, meets with little sympathy. Over the fall even of a 


Josiah men moralize and wonder; as if to suffer and to perish were not often the | 


| og weed part of goodness and of heroism. Yet, perhaps, there were few materials 
‘or heroism now left in Jerusalem. It was a people divided against itseif, and 
threatened by a superior adversary; in which case nothing is harder than to know 
whether to advise submission or resistance. The brave and the hopeful will main- 
tain that by spirited counsels the nation may be roused and united: the cautious, 
the feeble, and the desponding, will treat such a course as madness. How far the 
weakness of Judah was now caused by this division of opinion, is not distinctly 
recorded; and perhaps even the contemporaries did not know. But the general 
facts justify the belief, that if Jeremiah had felt the national independence of Je- 
rusalem to be as dear as Isaiah felt it—if he had taught that life was not worth 
rving at the expense of enslaving the people of Jehovah to the heathen—if, 
in short, those who with him abetted Babylon had bravely opposed it—the fate 
of Jerusalem would have been at worst not more painful, and certainly more 
glorious. 
“ If we judge of Jeremiah’s position by the common laws of prudence and mo- 
rality, we shall find that there were two ways of promoting his country’s welfare: 


one, by trying to persuade the princes and the king to yield at once to Babylon; | ‘ 
| orders a man to wound him, and pronounces a solemn curse on him because he 


the other, by inciting the people to resist manfully when the rulers obstinately 
chose that course. ‘The third method, which Jeremiah followed, of urging indi- 
viduals to flee for their lives, because defeat was certain, was not the part of pru- 
dence and patriotism, but was the highest imprudence. It was the most obvious 
way of distracting the nation, paralyzing its rulers, and insuring the public ruin. | 
It is requisite to insist on this, because writers who do not venture to say that | 
Jeremiah was freed from the observance of common obligations, are ford of extol- 
ling him as a model of patriotism and of practical wisdom. 

“ Nebuzaradan appears rightly to have understood the service which Jeremiah 
had rendered to his master’s cause. Finding him at Ramah among the prisoners 
who were chained for transportation to Babylon, he set him free, and offvred to 
look after his interests if he chose voluntarily to accompany the rest. Under- | 
Standing that he preferred to stay behind, he requested him to go and dwell under 
the protection of Gedaliah, whom Nebuchadnezzar had made governor of Judaa; 
and so sent him away ‘ with victuals and a reward.’” 

A good deal of disquisition or exposition is occasionally introduced into 
the history ; but narrative is its main character. The first objeet of the | 
author is to narrate events, reconciling discrepancies, contradictions, 
poetical exaggerations, or party distortions, as besthe may. To some ex- 
tent Niebulr may be considered his model : he treats the Jewish au- | 
thorities a little after the manner in which the great historical critic 
subjected the materials for Roman history to his critical touchstone. This 
is legendary, but founded in truth; that is a poetical panegyric ; this may 
have had some existence in reality, but it seems to have been heightened 


by the exaggerations of a triumphant party, flattering the successful at the | divine reply was not ceremonial or superstitious, 


expense of the unfortunate. The author of this History of the Hebrew 
Monarchy has not the positiveness of Niebuhr ; nor does he deal so 
cavalierly with his authorities, rejecting and interpreting on his mere 
ipse dixit. This may arise partly from the fact that his mind is less 
dogmatic than Niebuhr’s and more logical, partly from the respectful feel- 
ing with which Scripture is regarded in comparison with profane authors. 

In another and a more important point of view, he differs from 
Niebuhr. One great feature of the History of Rome is the account of 
ancient institutions, and to some degree of manners, which it contains. 
Greater means exist for such expositions in the case of the Hebrews, from 
the greater plenty of the records; which, if many of them belong to a 
later day than is commonly ascribed to them, contain descriptions of 
practices and opinions, as well as of manners or their germ, that had a 
national existence. The text, too, has been illustrated by all the learning 
of the learned world, and similar manners still exist in the —— 
East ; whereas the Etruscan and old Roman opinions had vanished from 
the earth even before the age of Augustus. These advantages, we think, 
are rather neglected in the volume before us. There is a good survey of 
the geographical character of Judea, and the distribution of its tribes. 
Disquisitional accounts are also interspersed throughout the narrative; but 
they are chiefly of a theological bearing, and refer to the religious feelings 
and practices of the Jews, or to points connected with what must be 
considered, till the close of the Old Testament, a theocratic government. 
Hence, though the work is not rich in those expositions of manners and 
customs which bring the national life of a people before us, and form the 
most instructive parts of history, there are frequently passages of con- 





| tinctive in the character of the Jews. 





| seek to the creature instead of the Creator; and | 


| dreams, by Urim, by lot, and by prophecy. 


siderable interest connected with religion or theology. This is the case 
with the prophets, to whom the author attributes much that is dis- 
The following sketch of them in 
the age of Samuel may be quoted as an example. 

“The prophets must on no account be confounded with the ‘ priests.’ 
The character of the priest was essentially hereditary. His business was one of 
routine,—to sacrifice, or to burn incense; to light lamps, to offer show-bread, or 

verform some other of the ceremonies with which ancient religion abounded. It 

is a striking fact, that during all Samuel's administration no one ventured to re- 
move the ark from Kirjathjearim; nor do the priests seem to have been concerned 
to take charge of it. But ‘the men of Kirjathjearim sanctified Eleazar son of 
Abinadab to keep the ark of Jehovah’; and under the care of the same house it 
is found in the beginning of David's reign at Jerusalem (2 Sam. vi. 3). This, 
however, is but one out of numerous proofs that the ceremonial system was one 
which very gradually grew up, and was as yet exceedingly immature. 

“Except where lands had been attached to some sanctuary, the priest must 
have lived by the sacrifices and other offerings, and only in very rare cases exer- 
cised, or sought to exercise, any influence which can be called spiritual. But no 
man became a prophet by birth; he needed some call for the office, with exercise 
and teaching: nor did the prophets often concern themselves with mere ceremo- 
nies, although they occasionally introduced symbolic actions of their own, suited 
to impress the public senses. Their characteristic emblem was some musical in- 
strument, and their highest function to compose and sing solemn of reli- 
gious worship or instruction. Unlike to the minstrel of the Greeks, who de- 
voted his powers to flatter chieftains and amuse the crowd—or to the later lyrists, 
who composed laudatory odes for pecuniary recompense—more like in some re- 
spects to a patriotic Tyrtwus, or to a Welsh bard—the Hebrew prophet differed 
essentially in this, that his first and great aim was to please and honour God, in 
faith that from obedience to Him the highest good of man would assuredly follow. 
In the extremely difficult problems nted by Hebrew criticism, it becomes a 
matter of great doubt how many of the psalms still extant may be confidently 
assigned to the ara now under consideration; but perhaps we cannot be in 
accepting the ninetieth psalm in the Psalter (the heading of which arbitrarily as- 
signs it to Moses) as a specimen of composition full as old as Samuel. It gives 
us « good sample of the depth and purity of religious feeling at work among 
prophets, which imparts to their $ & majesty peculiar to themselves, and no 
small portion of poetical beauty. ” ” ” 

“ Nevertheless, the Hebrew prophets were not free from various tinges of fana- 
ticism, which generated also affectation. That they often worked themselves into 
a religious frenzy, (as in the wild Asiatic ceremonies which the Greeks called or- 
gies,) may be inferred from the same verb in Hebrew meaning ‘to prophesy’ 
and ‘to be mad.’ The extravagance ascribed to Saul, that in propheeying e 
stripped off his clothes before Samuel, and lay down naked all day and all night, 
whatever doubt may rest on the narrative from its being a duplicate of a similar 
story, must have been borrowed from the manners of the age, and is mentioned 
without surprise or censure. Even later prophets are recorded to have walked 
naked and barefoot, or to have lain upon one side sometimes for years, like the 
religious madmen of the East; and some proceedings yet more ambiguous are as- 
cribed to them. The habit of wearing a single coarse garment originally _—- 
arose from real indigence; but it gradually grew into an affectation, like u8- 
tere dress of monks and friars; and in the later times of the monarchy, men who 
are stigmatized as ‘ false prophets’ are accused of assuming, for unworthy ends, 
the sanctified exterior of poverty. In fact, even concerning those who are re- 
garded as true prophets, we hear occasionally of fanatical acts, which are not 
without analogy to the practice of the priests of Baal, who cut themselves with 
knives to assist in prophesying. For instance, (1 Kings xx. 35, &c.) a prophet 


se 


refuses; and having induced another to obey, goes thus wounded to address the 
King of Israel. It might even seem (from Zech. xiii. 4-6) that wounds inflicted 
on the hands were, equally with the rough garment, an ordinary emblem of the 
prophet. 

' $0 strong was the tendency of the vulgar to seek to prophets rather for a 
knowledge of the future than for religious instruction, that it was scarcely pos- 
sible to get rid of divination in all its forms; which nevertheless the prophets en- 
deavoured to reduce to those few which had most moral dignity. Against the 
various modes of enchantment and necromancy, to which the neighbouring reli- 


| gions were addicted, they protested vehemently, as against a concealed idolatry. 


To consult the spirit of a dead man, or to watch the flight of birds, was at best to 
to an indiscriminate adop- 
tion of other foreign superstitions. But they did not treat with the same seve- 
rity all desire to penetrate into the secrets of futurity, provided that the Being 
consulted was none but Jehovah himself. We hear of four principal modes in 
which Jehovah was supposed to give responses (1 Sam. x. 20; xxviii. 6)—by 
* * * In the times p 

Samuel, the prophetical spirit had put forth so little influence on the nation, that 


| the prevailing tendency with the ignorant was to view Samuel himself as only a 
| seer; and whatever degree of historical weight we attach to the events connected 
| with Saul’s looking after the asses of Kish, it is clear that the story could not 


have originated if it had not been a familiar belief that the seers were useful per- 
sons to consult on such affairs. From this time forth, however, they were gra- 
dually to assume a higher national importance. Their advice was asked on topics 
of great public moment; nor did they refuse it: but their mode of seeking for a 
however tinged with a high en- 
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thusiasm. The prophet either played on the lyre himself or (oftener perhaps) 
called for a minstrel to do so, and wrapt himself in pious meditation on the sub- 
ject of inquiry; until, gaining an insight into its moral bearings, and kindled by 
‘the 'y, he delivered a response in high-wrought and generally poetical strain.” 

In a narrative history, where events are recorded in the order of their 
‘occurrence, and from authorities that seem to have exaggerated facts, 
eriticism is continually occupied on particular points, and does not 

uire that large character which belongs to it when engaged in develop- 
ing some leading idea. One leading idea, indeed, is present to the au- 
thor’s mind, though not presented so continuously in his work. That 
idea is, that the early religious feeling of the Jews was of a more genial 
and liberal character than the formalism of its later day. This genial 
feeling, which did not avoid mere symbols of the Deity, any more than 

sections of Christians avoid the Cross, gave facilities to slide into 
idolatry, that were grievously encouraged by the polygamy of some of 
‘the kings, yielding to the superstitions of foreign women : hence the con- 
tinual denunciations of the prophets, growing more severe as the evil in- 
creased. With the Captivity, however, arose a new frame of mind; and 
henceforth the Jews became the most formal and the most intolerant of 
religionists ; the restoration in fact consisting of the sterner Israelites, the 
more lax and unscrupulous not caring to go back. 

“ When Cyrus the Great, thus becoming master of Babylon, resolved to re- 
establish Jerusalem, only a small fraction of the exiles were willing to return. 
The dangers of the enterprise were great; and none but the most zealous, and 

ially those who were most attached to local religion and external worship, 
were likely to encounter them. Undoubtedly, few Jews of that age (if of any age) 
could make light of externals without losing religion altogether; yet a supersti- 
tious over estimate of these things animates men to pilgrimage more successfully 
than a purely spiritual impulse; and on the whole we cannot doubt that those 
who returned to Jerasalem were chiefly persons over whose minds sacerdotal prin- 
ciples had a commanding influence. Ricesiinety, from this time forth the nation 
wore a new character. They reverenced ordinances more than they had before 
despised them. Idolatry, and even the making or possessing of graven images 
at all, b their liar horror. For the Levitical priesthood they held a 
profound reverence. Though previously they neglected the sabbuth and sabbatical 
year, now they observed both; although no miraculous abundance was granted on 
‘the sixth year, such as the Pentateuch promised, to supply the lost harvest of the 
seventh. The lawyers, or expositors of the law, became the most important pro- 
fession ; and rabbinism took firm root, even before prophecy was extinct. 

“ It is not intended here to pursue the later fortunes of the Jewish nation. We 
have seen its monarchy rise and full. In its progress, the prophetical and the sa- 
cerdotal elements were developed side by side. The former flourished in its native 
soil for a brief period, but was transplanted over all the world, to impart a lasting 
glory to Jewish monotheism. The latter, while in union with and subservient to 

spirit of prophecy, had struck its roots into the national heart and grown 
Up as a constitutional pillar to the monarchy: but when unchecked by prophet or 
by king, and invested with the supreme temporal and spiritual control of the re- 
nation, it dwindled to a mere scrubby plant, whose fruit was dry and 
thorny learning, or apples of Sodom which are as ashes in the mouth. Such was 
the unexpansive and literal materialism of the later rabbi, out of which has pro- 
weeded nearly all that is unamiable in the Jewish character: but the Roman 
‘writers, who saw this side only of the nation, little knew how high a value the re- 
‘trospect of the world’s history would set on the agency of this scattered and de- 
= people. For if Greece was born to teach art and philosophy, and Rome to 
the processes of law and government, surely Juda has been the welispring 
of religious wisdom to a world besotted by frivolous or impure fancies. To these 
three nations it has been given to cultivate and develop principles characteristic 
of themselves: to the Greeks, beauty and science; to the Romans, jurisprudence 
and municipal rule; but to the Jews, the holiness of God and His sympathy with 
his chosen servants. That this was the true calling of the nation, the prophets 
were inwardly conscious at an early period. They discerned that Jerusalem was 
as a centre of bright light to a dark world; and, while groaning over the mon- 
strous fictions which im on the nations under the name of religion, they an- 
nounced that out of Zion should go forth the law and the word of Jehovah. When 
did not see, yet they believed, that the proud and despiteful heathen should | 

at length gladly learn of their wisdom, and rejoice to honour them.” 

From the narrative plan of this work, there is something perhaps of 
narrowness in parts, owing to the narrow or obscure character of the | 
events, or the necessity of throwing doubt upon the gre. .ess of some of 
the exploits; questioning being always unfavourable to a striking con- 
tinuous narrative. To those who may not object to the Rationalistic | 
freedom with which the Scripture text is treated, this History of the | 
Hebrew Monarchy, however, may be recommended as a philosophical | 
account of its subject, with the moral predominating over the historical ; 
written in a clear, close, and vigorous style. 











MR. JAMES’S BEAUCHAMP. 

Amona the ancient sophists or rhetoricians were men so ready in speech, | 
80 full of matter, and so versed in general knowledge and the common- | 
places of particular subjects, that they would discourse extempore on any | 
given question, taking either side or both sides. It is probable that their | 
matter, however just, was as trite as that of modern compilations, and | 
their style, however fluent, was wanting in closeness, thought, strength, | 
or grace. Still, their readiness and skill surprised their auditors, and | 
received the praise of men much greater than themselves. 
entitled to the same praise as an ancient sophist ; or to more praise, by | 
as much as a sustained fiction is superior to a speech. A knowledge of 
history, and of the social condition at each historical epoch, embracing the 
opinions, habits, manners, and classes of society, is a higher kind of learning | 
than the dead loreof the schools. The plan and structure ofa novel, however | 
void of originality it may be, is a more difficult achievement than the ar- | 
rangement of a discourse: the conduct of the story, the formation of cha- 
racters, the endowing them with appropriate motives and sentiments, and 
finaliy the animating of the whole by a style varying with the colour of 
the narrative, is a very different affair from the selection and expression 
of arguments, or of appeals and statements resolvable into arguments. 
It may be true, as we have formerly intimated, that too much of the manu- 
facturer is visible in the novels of Mr. James; that his persons, though 
not abstractions, are too general, and if not actual repetitions yet belong- 

to the same class of patterns; that his descriptions are heavy, his 

ections needless and encumbering, and his composition deficient in 
the life and spontaneity of a long-cogitated well-digested subject. Still, 
who is there like him ?—though Cooper may become so. Who can pour 





Mr. James is | ! 


out his volume a month or four novels per annum, not once in a way but 
as a matter of constant business,—a thing to be done as ly as 
other men grind cutlery, weigh sugar, measure broad-cloth, sell knick- 
knacks, or keep books; and upon the whole done well. The novels of 
Mr. James are not only more readable than most others that are published, 
but his wares are really excelled by few. The productiveness of the man 
is more wonderful, however, than the merit of his books. 

Beauchamp or the Error is the third or fourth fiction by Mr. James 
that has appeared this year. The scene of it is laid in England, during 
one of the Georges—the writer spinning periods to say he will not say 
which, but from incidental remarks it would seem to be in the early part 
of the present century. The manners, the habits, and practices, are 
rather of the last: highway robbery, if not rife, is not rare, being in 
fact a main and opening incident; the inns, post-boys, ostlers, and inn- 
keepers, belong to a state of roads and roadsters that formed and favoured 
highwaymen ; the social customs, the social spirit, the hospitality, the 
readiness with which acquaintance was formed, the incidents of life, and 
more than all the atmosphere as it were, carry back the subject to the 
last century ; which might just as well have been avowed at once, as 
mystified in direct addresses from the writer to the reader. 

Beauchamp, or Lord Lenham as he turns out to be, is at once the hero 
and the main machinery of the piece. The “error” which he has com- 
mitted is a Scotch marriage, (scarcely legal, we apprehend, even in Scot- 
land,) into which he has been entrapped in very ea 'y youth by the arti- 
fices of a false friend and an abandoned woman. This false friend, Captain 
Moreton, is the villain of the novel. At its opening, Beauchamp, after 
having his youth made miserable by that one indiscretion, has returned 
from concealment in India, conceiving that his wife is dead. The non- 
application for Lady Lenham’s annuity, is only a trick on her part, and 
that of her paramour Moreton, to entrap Lord Lenham into a new mar- 
riage ; the Lady to bring him to public trial for bigamy, the Captain as 
his next heir looking to a forfeited estate. Deceived by appearances, 
Beauchamp offers bis hand to Isabella Slingsby, the daughter of a good- 
natured baronet of the old school, whom Lord Lenham has rescued from 
the difficulties in which he had got involved by thoughtless extravagance 
and the artifices of Mr. Wharton a lawyer. Of course the stage of this 
marriage is a long time before it is reached; for there is another lady, 
with another lover, and a rival; and their love has to run its course as 
well as that of the two principal characters. Mr. James has worked up 
the scene of the marriage very well, and may be allowed to tell it in his 
own words. 

“There were a great number of people in the church, collected from Tar- 
ningham and the neighbourhood; some in the little gallery, where they could see 
best; some in pews in the body of the church; and one or two in the aisle. The 
latter, however, did not prevent the old lady from seeing straight up to the altar, 
around which was congregated the bridal party, with Beauchamp and Captain 
Hayward on the one side, and Sir John Slingsby with his family on the other. 
Just as Widow Lamb entered, Dr. Miles standing before the altar, was saying 
aloud, ‘I pronounce that they be man and wife together.’ 

“ It was evident the ceremony was nearly over; the marriage, in fact, complete. 
The benediction was then given, and the psalm said; and, after all those parts 
of the service which are usually read were concluded, Beauchamp drew the arm 
of Isabella through his own, and led her down the aisle towards the little vestry 
which stood on the right-hand side of the cbyrch. The ~~ in the pews rose 
up to look over; but, to the surprise of m: 7, one of the pew-doors opened, 
before the newly-married couple had taken two steps; and a lady issued forth, 
turning her face towards the altar, and stood right in the way of the advancing 
party. Her eye fixed straight upon Lord Lenham, flashing and fierce; her li 
curled with a smile of contemptuous triumph, while her brow appeared knit with 
a heavy frown. At the same moment a voice, which some persons near - 
nized as that of Mr. Wharton the attorney, exclaimed from the pew which 
lady had just left, ‘ Now she has spoiled it all.’ 

“ But what was the effect of this apparition upon those in whose presence it so 
suddenly appeared? Beauchamp staggered, and turned deadly pale; and Isabella 
recoiled in alarm from that menacing look and flashing eye, saying in a low tone, 
‘Good Heaven, who is this ?’ 

“*Who am I, girl?’ said the lady, aloud: ‘I will tell you who I am, and let 
him deny it if he can. I am this man’s lawful wife whom you have just married 
—Look at his face: pale, dastard conscience is upon it. He is well aware of the 
truth that I speak, and the crime he has committed.’ 

“ But Beauchamp instantly recovered himself; and while a dead silence pre- 
vailed in the whole church, he put Isabella’s hand into her father’s, advanced a 
step towards the person before him, and fixing his eyes firmly upon her, he said, 
‘Charlotte Hay, you have laid once more a dark and horrible scheme to injure 
me. By cunning artifices and long concealment, you have taught me to believe 
you were dead for some years, and have waited till this moment for your revenge: 
you know it—you dare not deny it: but you may yet find yourself deceived. In 
one point you are already deceived; for, doubtless, judging from your own heart, 
you imagine I have concealed previous events from this lady and her family. Such 
is not the case; and now you force upon me that which I have always avoided, 
the trial whether there ever was any marriage at all between myself and you. 

“ * Avoided it, because you knew it could not be questioned,’ answered the lady, 
scornfully. ‘ Your father and yourself took lawyers’ opinion enough; and the re- 
ply of every one was that the marriage was perfectly good and valid.’ . 

“¢Not worth a straw!’ said a voice behind her; and, turning round with the 
look of a demon, the eyes of Charlotte Hay lighted on Widow Lamb, who had 
walked quietly up the aisle at the commencement of this scene. For a moment 
or two she gazed at her as if striving to recall her face, and then gave a short 
scream, muttering afterwards to herself, ‘1 know who has done this—I know who 
has done this!’ 5 

“What is this, my good woman?’ cried Mr. Wharton, stepping out of the 
pew, and putting himself at the side of Charlotte Hay. ; a - 

“ Sir John Slingsby was darting forward towards him, with wrath in his coun- 
tenance; but Dr. Miles held him by the arm, and Widow Lamb replied boldly, 
‘ What I said, Mr. Wharton, was, that this lady’s pretended marriage with Lord 
Lenham, then Mr. St. Leger, was no marriage at all.’ . 

“*But why? Were you present? What can you know about it? Are you 
one of the Judges of the Ecclesiastical Court?’ asked Mr. Wharton, with amaz- 
ing volubility. , : 

“*Tam no judge, and was not present though I was in the house, answered 
Widow Lamb; ‘ but it was no marriage at all, and I can prove it: so you need 
not be terrified, dear young lady, for you are his lawful wife at this very moment. 

“ Charlotte Hay turned towards Isabella with a look of withering scorn, and 


exclaimed, ‘ You may be his concubine, girl, if you like, but you can never be his 
wife as long as I live. = i ‘a 
“*T say she is his wife, cried Widow Lamb, indignantly, ‘ just as much as 
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are the wife of Archibald Graham, the minister of Blackford, my husband 
David Lamb’s first cousin. You thought all trace of that marriage was removed : 
‘ou knew that there are people living who witnessed the marriage; you knew not 
that I have your marriage-lines now in my possession, and a letter from your real 
husband, written long after Captain Moreton took you away, and after your pre- 
tended marriage with this gentleman.’” 
The story does not terminate here, as there is an after-game to play by 
the confederates, which ends tragically ; and the other plot has also to be 
wound up. Objections may be raised to the probability of some of the 
erning incidents, but they are rather matters of doubtful law or usage 
than obviously inconsistent with the story itself. 
the book are, the want of life or spontaneity in the style; the arbitrary 
suspension of a scene at some particular point instead of carrying it on to 
the close ; the frequency and length of the descriptions and reflections, 
with the constant obtrusion of the author personally. Some of these de- 
fects are perhaps owing to the piecemeal mode of publication ; for we un- 
derstand Beauchamp or the Error has appeared in some periodical. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 
Ruins A Many Lands; a Descriptive Poem. By Nicholas Michell, Author 
of “ The Traduced,” &c. Part I. 

Everything in connexion with Ruins of Many Lands is a remarkable specimen 
of clever commonplace. The idea of a poem on the ruins of cities and temples— 
primeval, classical, and Scriptural—seems to fill the mind: but in reality it is no- 
thing more than bringing together the subjects of many prize poems. The execu- 
tion only requires a more sustained pinion, or, since soaring bas not much to do 
with the matter, a more untiring patience, to connect the themes of ruin with one 
another, and write the verses on each. The Ruins of Many Lands embraces 
Babylon, Nineveh, Thebes with other cities of Egypt, the remains in Mexico, 
and some of the antiquities of India: it is in fact a species of extended prize poem. 
The ideas appertaining to the respective themes are not vulgar, not perhaps 
altogether trite, but such as would naturally arise on the topic being proposed 
to a dozen gentlemen of average acquirements and a poetical turn. The versi- 
fication is equally remote from the vulgar and the rare. It is fluent, smooth, 
well-sounding, with a certain degree of rhetorical vigour, which if not poetry 
would with many “serve the turn as well.” What we desiderate is, the dis- 
tinctness and appropriateness of imagery which result from imagination com- 
bined with knowledge,—even actual observation not sufficing of itself; and that 
terseness, force, vivacity, and spirit, which constitute the poet. Yet there are 
clever passages in the Ruins. This bit on the present appearance of the site of 
Babylon is capital conventional verse; some of the lines are even poetical. 

“ The Pilgrim stands on famed Chaldea’s plain, 
Th’ immortal fields of Glory’s ancient reign : 
Hillah’s small town is humming far away, 
And o’er the descrt dies the golden day. 
What meets the eye ? no stately-waving trees 
No sweet-lipped flowers that scent the passing breeze ; 
Stern Desolation here hath reared her throne, 
And darkly calls this fated land her own. 
Vast mounds sweep ’round us, clothed with stunted grass, 
Or strewn with shattered urns and rings of brass ; 
And on and on they wind, and cross, and meet, 
Wrecks of fall’n towers, and many a gorgeous street. 
But who shall say, where dwelt, in former age, 
The high or low, the warrior, prince, or sage ? 
Wild asses browse where stood the Ninian gate ; 
The lizard crawls where monarchs moved in state ; 
In Beauty’s rosy garden wormwood springs ; 
Where cooed Love's ring-doves, vultures flap their wings. 
To trace the wails’ vast round, skill vainly tries; 
And o’er each shapeless ruin History sighs ; 
Man’s last poor pride, the very tombs are gone’; — 
And this was famed earth-conquering Babylon !""} 

Principles of the Law of Nations; with Practical Notes,and Supplementary 
Essays on the Law of Blockade and on Contraband of War. By Archer 
Polson, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. To which is added, Diplomacy. By 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D., of St. Johu’s College, Cambridge. 

[A recast and revised edition of the article on International Law, in the Ency- 
clopedia Metropolitana, by Mr. Polson; who has added two new papers on Block. 
ade and Contraband. Diplomacy is a reprint of Mr. Hartwell Horne’s paper 
in the same work. It would appear as if this volume were part of aseries of re- 
issues of the more valuable papers from an encyclopaedia, which, planned by 
Coleridge, was supported by some of the ablest and soundest scholars of the day. 
At all events, the present publication will be useful to those who seek only a gene- 
ral knowledge of the law of nations, or who wish a plain succinct introduction to 
more elaborate works. } 

The History of the Jews of Spain and Portugal, from the Earliest Times 
to their final Expulsion trom those kingdoms, and their subsequent Disper- 
sions; with complete Translations of all the Laws made respecting them 
during their long establishment in the Iberian Peninsula. By E. H. Lindo, 
Author of “ The Jewish Calendar,” &c. 

[The mést valuable parts of this volume are the extracts from the various laws 
and canons made in the Peninsula respecting the Jews, und the biographical no- 
tices of the most eminent Hebrews; though these last are rather encyclopsdic. 
The a too, has a value from the chronicle of Jewish history in Spain and 
Portuga being brought under view in a single volume. The Peninsular history 
of the Jews was rather intellectual and commercial than narrative; which Mr. 
Lindo has not distinctly perceived ; and he wants the acumen, grasp, and compre- 
hension of the historian. The book, though useful on the grounds mentioned, is 
rather bald and lifeless. } 

Every Child's History of England. From the Earliest Period to the Pre- 

sent Time. By Miss Corner, Author of “ The Historical Library,” &c. 
[A compendious story of the principal events in English history, from the times 
of the ancient Britons to the present day, mixed with sketches of manners and 
the progress of arts. The narrative has a superficial character, from the attempt 
to compress many facts into a smaller space than will well contain them; but 
this was almost unavoidable. The style and tone are those of a story-teller ad- 
dressing children ; but sometimes simplicity is sought at the expense of propriety. 

Clever” is neither a proper term to describe the Romans, nor were they in point 

of fact a clever people. } 

The ¢ rerman Language in One Volume; containing, 1. A Practical Grammar, 
with Exercises to every Rule; 2. Undine, a Tale by De la Motte Fouqué, 
with Explanatory Notes on all difficult words and phrases; 8. A Voca- 
bulary of 4,500 words synonymous in German and E By Falck- 





45 r Lnglish. 
PP sayy n, I rofessor of the German Language at the Robertsonian Institution. 
% to the Exercises contained in Falck-Lebahn’s German Grammar; and 
xamples on the Expletives used in German. 
Falck-Lebahn’s German Language in One Volume makes various claims upon 
~ student's attention. It professes to exhibit the German grammar in a sim- 
= form ; to render the pronunciation easier, even to the extent of almost super- 
ing oral teaching; to use exercises in a more effective way; and to teach the 
rman language by means of the English. We think the two last claims the 


mar are perhaps as much in order and bo eal else ; 
and pronunciation is one of those things which precepts cannot truly declare in 
all cases, or even in any with certainty, unless to a person with a trained gift for 
enunciation. The exercises are very good; well graduated, and well designed to 
illustrate the rules; while the earlier ones are very useful as — ; j 

intended to familiarize the pupil with the German character to 
in pronunciation, at the same time that they give him a vocabulary of words in 
common use. The ong words ——— in ee and — ,"and de- 
signed to be got by is a very advantageous feature; not only on 
the earlier lessons of reading, pronunciation, and the acquisition of weds, batt im- 
pressing upon the pupil the cognate origin of the English and German lang 


The great defects of | at the same time laying a solid foundation for the mastery of the 


German, 
presenting him with words of that natural or necessary stamp which must form 
the primitives of every lan; 

The Key contains eral tremelations of some of the more difficult exercises 
of The German Language; and a variety of explanations upon idioms, pecu- 
liarities, &c., that would have encumbered the volume as foot-notes. } 

Popular British Entomology; containing a Familiar and Technical — 
tion of the Insects most common to the various localities of the Bri 
Isles. By Maria E. Catlow. 
[An elementary guide to the study of indigenous entomology. The principal 
specimens of British insects are noticed under their scientific classification, some- 
what in the order of their appearance during each month of the year; so that the 
book may be used as a manual for reference in the open air. We cannot, how- 
ever, think that it is satisfactory for its pui As an incentive to the study 
of natural history, it is far behind many books that popularly describe the habits 
and economy of insects; as a technical synopsis, its limited size necessarily 
renders it incomplete; and the style of the composition does not help to make the 
generalizations quite clear. For instance, the statement respecting the hive-bee, 
that “ the genus apis is now restricted in England to this species,” needs further 
explanation to the country student who is familiar with other kinds of “ bee.” 
The book is handsomely got up in small quarto, with coloured plates. } 
The Parsonage. By Rodolph Topffer. In two volumes. (Parlour Library.) 
[ A translation of Rodolph Topffer's novel; which, if very German in its simplicity, 
is at least cheap enough—two volumes for as many shillings.) 
New SERiAt. 
A Man Made of Money. By Douglas Jerrold. With Plates by John Leech. 
Part L. 


[A City gentleman, hight Solomon Jericho, who married in middle age an East 
India widow with three children,—each “ party” exaggerating the reputed wealth 
of the other,—with the matrimonial discords that ensue some years afterwards, 
on the lady’s putting the momentous question, “ Mr. Jericho, when can you let me 
have some money?” are the elements for incident, dialogue, and satire, in this 
first number. The future will exhibit the adventures of the “Man 
Money ” and his family; for just at the close of the part, Mr. Jericho, in compli- 
ance with a wish that he were made of money, is able to change his heart into 
bank-notes. 

The fanciful parts of the work thus far seem to us rather forced and theatri- 








cal: the structure of the scenes and the management of the dialogue exhibit the 
dexterity of the practised play-writer; and the matrimonial conflicts have that 
peculiar character which was so much admired in “ Mrs. Caudle.” ] 

BIRTHS. 


On the 19th September, at Edmonton, the Lady of the Rev. John Campbell, Chaplain 
of Bermuda, of a son. 

On the 20th, at Peterley House, Missenden, the Wife of LieutenantColonel N. Alves, 
of a daughter. 

On the 20th, at Denne Park, Horsham, Mrs. Charles Bethune, of a son. 

On the 22d, at Collins, near Princes Risborough, the Lady of the Rev. W. J. Burgess, 
of a son. 

On the 234, at Worton Hall, near Isleworth, the Lady of Major Inigo Jones, Prince 
Albert's Hussars, of a son. 

On the 24th, at the Ranger’s House, Blackheath, Lady Harriet B. Hamilton, of a son. 

On the 25th, in Piccadilly, the Hon. Mrs. Henry Elliot, of a daughter, still-born. 

On the 25th, at East Lodge, Needwood, near Lichfield, the Lady of Tonman Mosley, 
Esq., of a son and heir. 

On the 26th, at Walmer, the Wife of Captain C. H. Baker, R.N., of a son. 

On the 27th, in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, the Lady of Dr. T. Chambers, of a 
daughter. 

On the 29th, in Grosvenor Square, Viscountess Ebrington, of a daughter. 

Lately, at Bangalore, the Hon, Mrs. David Erskine, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 8th July, at Gwalior, Lieutenant and Adjutant H. R. Sneyd, Fifty-seventh 
Regiment Bengal Native Infantry, third son of the late Major Ralph Henry Sneyd, 
Bengal Cavalry, to Sarah Eliza, daughter of the late Colonel Greene, of Kilmanahan 
Castle, county of Waterford. 

On the 19th September, at Walcot Church, George Ramsey Maitland, Esq., grandson 
of the late, and brother of Sir Alexander Gibson Maitland, Bart., of Clifton Hall, Edin- 
burgh, to Alice Anne, eldest daughter of the late Josiah Nisbet, Esq., Madras Civil 
Service. 

On the 2Ist, at Essendon Church, the Rev. Henry Dawson, Rector of Great Munden, 
Herts, second son of the Right Hon. George Dawson, of Castledawson, county London- 
derry, to Anne, second daughter of the Hon. Baron Dimsdale, of Carnfield Place, Herts. 

On the 23d, at Greatham, Hants, 8. Jukes Wambey, Esq., eldest son of the late Cap- 
tain Wambey, of St. John’s, near Worcester, to Louisa Jane, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Holland, Precentor and Prebendary of Chichester, and the Hon. Mrs. Holland, 

On the 23d, at St. Andrew’s Church, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Matthew Robert Bigge, 
Esq., son of Charles W. Bigge, Esq., of Lindon, Northumberland, to Mildreda Eliza, 
youngest daughter of Colonel Bell, Fenham Hall, Northumberland. 

On the 24th, at St. Luke’s, the Rev. Lewis Marcus, M.A., Incumbent of St. Paul's 
Finsbury, to Catherine, daughter of the late William S jers, Esq., of Southamp 

On the 28th, at Lyndhurst, New Forest, the Right Hon. Lord Manners, to Lydia 
Sophia, third daughter of Captain William Bateman Dashwood, R.N, 

DEATHS. 

On the 13th September, at Villa Perri, Bagni di Lucca, Italy, Isabella Christiana, 
Wife of the Rev. John Wordsworth, of Brigham, Cumberland, and eldest daughter of 
Henry Curwen, Esq., of Workington Hall, in the same county ; in her 41st year. 

On the 17th, at Cheltenham, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Bennett Everest, late of the 
Sixth Royals; in his 6lst year. 

On the 17th, at Bath, the Rey. Anthony William Eyre, Vicar of Hornsea-cum-Riston, 
Yorkshire ; in his 64th year. 
On the 20th, at Beddington, Surrey, George Hickson, huntsman to the Carews of 
Beddington; in his 102d year. He retained his faculties to the last. His father and 
mother were servants in the family of Sir Nicholas Carew ; and he was born at Bed- 
dington in the year 1746, and when a boy was taken into the service of the family, ln 
which he remained until his death ; he has left a grandson in the same service. 

On the 20th, at Ramsgate, Frederick Polhill, Esq., late M.P. for the borough of 
Sedford, and formerly a Captain in the King’s Dragoon Guards. 

On the 2ist, at Norland Square, Bayswater, James Campbell, Esq., Assistant-Secre- 
tary of the General Post-office ; in his 57th year. 
On the 23d, at Broadstairs, Lieutenant-General Sir Charles William Maxwell, C.B. 
and K.C.H., Colonel of the Third West India Regiment; in his 74th year. 
On the 24th, in Wyndham Place, Bryanstone Square, Emily, Wife of W. Ward, Esq., 
formerly M.P. for the City of London ; in her 56th year. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Wanr-orrice, Sept. 26.—Ist Drag. Guards—Capt. F. Hammersley to be Paymaster, 
vice Greene, deceased. 6th Regt. Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. Stuart, from 57th Foot, 
to be Major, vice Powell, who exchanges. 23d Foot—T. H. Edwardes, Gent. to be 
Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice Blakeney, who retires. 57th Foot—Major T. 8. Powell, 
from the 6th Foot, to be Major, vice Stuart, who exchanges. 76th Foot—Ei 

D. D. Grahame to be Lieut. by purchase, vice P. R. Gordon, who retires; E. A. 











as 








best established, and the best in themselves: for the improvements in the gram- 


Delisser, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Grahame, 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, September 26. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

West and Bailey, Great Queen Street, Westminster, land-agents—I. and T. Danks, 
Nottingham, ironmongers—Newton and Chandler, Chariton, carpenters—Wright and 
Storer, Nottingham, joiners—Champion and Wills, Broadway, Camden Town, grocers 
—Cash and Tatham, Leeds, a gg mee egy and Briggs, Newcastle under- 
Lyme, mercers—Sudlow and Marsh, M h gents—Hulme and 
Ackroyd, Rochdale, machine-makers— Mortimer ‘and Co. Birstal, Yorkshire, coal- 
masters ; as far as regards J. Hustler—J. and E. Crosland, Birstal, Yorkshire, card- 
makers—Porter and Robertson, Cross Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, tobacco-manufacturers-— 
8. and W. Millard, Rood Lane, Fenchurch Street, tea-dealers— Fowler and Merry- 
weather, Leicester, chemists—The Liverpool Mining, Sewering, and Excavating Com- 
pany, Liverpcol—Toovey and Cockerill, Reading, dressmakers—Schoolings and 
Taverner, Jews’ Walk, Bethnal Green, confectioners—J. and W. Linley, Mansfield, 
maltsters—Gibbons and Thorne, Swindon, Wiltshire, drapers—Tompset and Co. 
Billiter Street, grocers—Wright and Wilkins, Ipswich, millwrights—Huxley and Co. 
Castle Street, Long Acre, ironmongers; as far as regards J. E. Huxley junior—Smith 
and Co. Liverpool, ship-brokers—Jones and Co, John Street, Bedford Row, attornies ; 
as far as regards J. O. Jones and C, Tudway—Jamieson and Co. Borrowstounness, 
earthenware-manufacturers. BANKRUPTS. 

ANKRETT, Tuomas, Walsall, Staffordshire, spur-manufacturer, to surrender Oct. 10, 
Nov. 11: solicitors, Mr. Brown, Bilston; Mr. Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, 
Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Conacuer, ADAM, Wakefield, spirit-dealer, Oct. 10, Nov. 7: solicitors, Messrs. Show- 
bridge and Co. Bedford Row; Messrs. Foljambe and Co. Wakefield; official assignee, 
Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

GoopMAN, Joun, William Street, Caledonian Road, cattle dealer and salesman, Oct. 
10, Nov. 7: solicitors, Messrs. Holme and Co. New Inn; Mr. Charsley, Amersham, 
Bucks; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Hopcexrnson, Joun, Lawrence Lane, warehouseman, Oct. 4, Nov. 2: solicitor, Mr. 
Waring, White Lion Court, Cornhill; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Moopy, Joseru, Worksop, innkeeper, Oct. 14, Nov. 16: solicitors, Messrs. Taylor, 
Featherstone Buildings; Mr. Lee, Nottingham ; official assignee, Freeman, Sheffield. 

Stone, EMANUEL, Bankside, Margate, stationer, Oct. 10, Nov. 7 : solicitor, Mr. Bucha- 
nan, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 

Vaite, Josern, High Holborn, auctioneer, Oct. 5, Nov. 9: solicitor, Mr. Darke, 
Cornhill ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Witson, SAMUEL, Westbromwich, draper, Oct. 3,31: solicitors, Messrs. Coles and 
Turner, Aldermanbury; Mr. Hodgson, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Christie, 
Birmingham. DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 19, Binyon, Tavistock Street, musical-instruament-maker—Oct. 
Cavendish Street, tailor—Oct. 19, Hinton, Pudding Lane, bricklayer— Oct. 19, Vevers, 
Cheapside, woollen-warehouseman—Oct. 31, Jevons, Tipton, grocer—Oct. 31, Hyde, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, printer—Oct. 20, Lurway, Bristol, victualler—Oct. 24, Povey, 
Wooton-under-Edge, printer—Oct. 26, Corrick, Bristol, timber-merchant—Oct. 24, 
G. and R. Cappur, Nantwich, cheese-factors—Oct. 25, Brown, Manchester, carpet- 
dealer—Oct. 26, Bertram and Parkinson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchants—Oct. 26, 
Gales, Ford, Durham, ship-builder. 





19, Turner, Old 


CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 18, Willis, Trowbridge, wool-broker—Oct. 16, Morris, Peckham, boarding- 
housekeeper—Oct. 18, Goering, Arundel, grocer —Oct. 19, Robinson, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, tailor—Oct. 19, Blackiston, Horsham, innkeeper—Oct. 18, Chambers, Blackman 
Street, carpenter—Oct. 18, Regless and Co. St. Martin’s Lane, woollendrapers—Oct. 26, 
Watson and Co. Bishop Wearmouth, ship-owners—Oct. 20, Plumley, Bower Ashton, 

ire, market-g —Oct. 31, Hall, Hereford, linendraper—Oct. 21, Grinsell, 
Wolverhampton, grocer— Oct. 26, Cairns, Redrath, draper—Oct. 26, Babb, Tavistock, 
plumber—Oct. 23, Mandley, Manchester, commission-merchant—Oct. 23, Drabble, 
Manchester, wine merchant—Oct. 20, Andrew, Manchester, dyer. 
To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Oct. 17. 

Press, Kirton, Woodbridge, farmer—Dunsford, Newbiggin-by-the-Sea, Northumber- 
land, brewer—Ward, Stafford, metal-dealer —Gloge, Portsmouth, tailor—Boote, 
Audlem, Cheshire, maltster—M‘Hardy, Aldmondbury, Yorkshire, innkeeper—Morfitt 
junior, Leeds, flax-spinner. 





DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Morris, Liverpool, victualler ; first div. of 1s. Oct. 12, or any subsequent Thursday 
Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—C. and R. Cappur, Nantwich, cheese-factors; final div. of 
17s. 6d. and first div. of 2s. 6d. on new proofs, on the separate estate of R. Cappur, Oct. 
12, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—Gee, Dukinfield, cotton- 
spinner ; first div. of 2s. 9d. Oct. 17, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

SCOTCH SEQUEST&ATIONS. 

M‘Lelian, Glasgow, salesman, Oct. 4, Nov. 1—Henderson, Devonside, of Tillicoutry, 
Clackmannan, woollen-manufacturer, Oct. 2, 23—Fiskin, Blackfaulds, Glasgow, con- 
tractor, Oct. 4, 27—Keith, Keith, merchant, Oct. 3, 21—M‘Naught, Tradeston, 
Glasgow, provision-dealer, Sept. 28, Oct. 19—Lawrie, Glasgow, manufacturer, Oct. 2, 23. 


Friday, September 29. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Thorpe and Hunter, Staveley, Derbyshire, surgeons—Clarkson and Mitchell, Halifax, 
clock-dial-manufacturers— Holt and M‘Ghie, Bury, Lancashire, tailors—Townley and 
Pilling, Nantwich, Cheshire, salt-merchants—Powell and Webb, De Beauvoir Square, 
Kingsland, schoolmistresses—Broadbent and Masters, Manchester, pin-manufacturers 
—Prestatyn Quarry] Company, Prestatyn, Flintshire ; as far as regards H. Buggeln— 
Crafts and Co. Petersfield, Hampshire, innkeepers— Parkinson and Smith, Preston, gro- 
cers—Smith and Alliston, Warnford Court, attornies ; as far as regards C. Alliston— 
T. and N. Smith, Chichester, curriers—Edwards and Williams, Ruthin, Denbighshire, 
drapers—Laings and Co. Birmingham, drapers ; as far as regards C. Laing—Kitching 
man and Co. Crooked Lane, fishing-rod-manufacturers—Parrock and Collier, Shrews- 
bury, tailors—Heaton and Heaps, Bradford, Yorkshire, coalmasters—Ireland and Co. 
Kendal, Westmoreland, woollen turers —W. and A. James, Bristol, cornfactors 
—Rosendale and Clibron, Halifax, wheelwrights. 

BANKRUPTS. 

BaRnett, James, and Hancock, Tuomas, Conduit Street, bootmakers, to surrender 
Oct. 11, Nov. 16: solicitors, Messrs. Norton and Son, New Street, Bishopsgate ; 
official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

GASKELL, SAMUEL LocKETT, Congleton, clockmaker, Oct. 13, Nov. 3: solicitors, 
Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple; Mr. Orme, Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. 
Morgan, Liverpool. 

Howakp, Cuarces, Kingston, merchant, Oct. 7, Nov. 10: solicitors, Messrs. Dim- 
mock and Burbey, Clement’s Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld. 

PorrLEWELL, Ropert JAMEs, Southampton, outfitter, Oct 7, Nov. 9: solicitors, 
Lindsey and Mason, Gresham Street ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Toocoop, RoBeRT Moone, Cwm Blane, Newport, Monmouthshire, grocer, Oct. 12 
Nov. 16: solicitors, Messrs. Blower and Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; Mr. Leman, Bristol ; ; 
official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristols 

Swan, Cuarctes Henry, and Co. Evesham, Oxfordshire, paper-makers, Oct. 7, Nov. 
9: solicitors, Messrs. Nicolson and Parker, Lime Srreet; official assignee, Mr. Beil, 
Coleman Street Buildings. DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 20, Dettmer, Upper Marylebone Street, pianoforte-manufacturer—Oct. 20, Danks, 
Hatton Garden, carpet-warehouseman—Oct. 20, Williams, Brecon, draper—Oct. 25, 
Molyneux and Wiiherby, Liverpool, merchants—Oct. 24, Molyneux, Liverpool, mer- 
chant—Oct. 24, Williamson, Manchester, brickmaker—Oct. 24, Bateson, Warrington, 
ironfounder—Oct. 26, Chartershaugh Coal Company. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 20, Rees, Mornington Road, builder—Oct. 23, King, Hurt Street, Bloomsbury, 
victualler—Oct. 21, Rickman, Clement’s Lane, insurance-broker—Oct. 21, Ormston, 
South Street, Manchester Square, cheesemonger—Oct. 26, Ward, Newgate Market, 
carcase-butcher—Oct. 23, Bensley, Bristol, draper—Oct. 23, Lucas, Carditf, general 
shopkeeper— Oct. 23, Lindley, Doncaster, livery-stable-keeper—Oct. 23, Barton jun., 
Liverpool, ship-broker—Oct. 24, Thomas, Liverpool, bootmaker—Oct. 24, Kirkham, 
Liverpool, builder—Oct. 31, Shuttleworth, Birmingham, mathematical-instrument- 
maker—Oct. 25, Cairns, Redruth, Cornwall, draper—Oct. 25, Babb, Set, ee 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Oct. 20. 

Gemmill jun. Liverpool, ship-broker—Partridge and Jordan, Luton, Bedfordshire, 

wine-merchants -Barton, Davies Street, Oxford Street, oilman—Weddell, Gosport, 





scrivener—Deeley, West{Bromwich, ironfounder—Clerk, Aldermanbury, warehousemen 
—Norman, Gislingham, Suffolk, coal-merchant— Hughes jun. Chatham, grocer—Stera- 
berg, Northampton, wine-merchant—Fisher, Great Tower Street, broker—Beattie, Al- 
verstoke, Hampshire, coal-merchant. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Hay, Harviesmailing, Denny, grazier, Oct. 5, 26—J. and J. Russell, 
House, Renfrewshire, wrights, Oct. 6, 27. 


Three Mile 








PRICES CURRENT, 


BRITISH FUNDS. 





(Closing Prices.) 






























































































Saturd. | Wonday. | Tuesday. | Wednes., Thurs. | Priday. 
. = err bee — 
3 per Ceat Consols . 86} 863 | 86h 86 853 853 
Ditto for Account... S63 868 | (BGR 86h 86 86 
3 per Cents Reduced .. } shut —_—-— oo —— amu etna 
3} per Cents. . | shut —_—_|— — omnis ‘ain 
Long Annuities ....... ase shut — _— — pe poral 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent . © shut as _—-ji oo aus pees a 
India Stock, 10$ ......... ° | shut —_—_ | — | — auniap 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. and 2hd. ar diem +. {33-27 P- | 33-27 30-26 | 32-28 29 29-26 
India Bonds, 44 per Cent .............6- } 3pm | 30 — ii 2% — 28 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Oficial Quotation éaring the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ........+ toes cose 5p. ct! || Massachusetts ( ene» s p.ct 96 
Belgian ... PS —— || Mexican ....... eoes — 178 
BP covccerececece coe ood —— || Michigan .......e00.+ a — 
Min srewstes eniened 75 =|) Mississippi Sterling). — <= 
Buenos Ayres ........ 6 == J New York (1558). _- 91 
GED Shescccee occcccesed 6‘— 8 || Ohio ... .« eeeeensecees - 88 
Danish . se T Pennsylvania... _ 67 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) :./23 — 443 || Peruvian ......ssse00-00e _ 29 
Ditto. t+ — Tig || Portuguese _ 70 
French . 3t— _ Ditto - 213 
Ditto. it- —— || Russian . - 100% 
Indiana (Sterling) 56— 55 || Spanish . - lle 
(ilinois . 6—- 3l Ditto. scnee - 23¢ 
Kentucky .... _= 895 Ditto Passive) ). 2k 
Louisiana (Sterling). t= 85exd. | Ditto (Deferred) .. — 
Maryland (Sterling)....... 6&— I! Venezuela Active ...ercereseses: —~ 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Bangs— 
Caledonian..... eete-secee o seers 195 Australasian ........+++ — 
Edinburgh and eee . 39 British North American ee a 
Eastern Counties. ° 123 Colonial .....-.eeeseeees . — 
Great Northern ai Commercial of London . oo 
Great North of ene —_ London and Westminster 2. 
Great Western .. ... «+ 77s London Joint Stock 14 
Hull and Selby.. . 95 National of Ireland... — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . —_— National Provincial... a 
Lancaster and Carlisle ..... 44 Provincial of LIreland.. 37 
London Brighton and South Coast 26 Union of Australia . — 
London and Blackwall .......... 4g Union of London .eeeceeeeeees —— 
London and North-western ..... llv MiNnEs— 
Midland .......ccee cvcveccecses 82 Bolas «21+ sseeeeeeeces a 
North British . 17 Brazilian Imperial . — 
Northern and Eastern . eee — Ditto (St. John Del Vite . oe 
South-eastern and Dover ° 238 Cobre Copper .....+.+seee0. wae 
South-westerm ........00e-eeee. Sag MiscELLaNEovs 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick .. 273 Australian Agricultural ee. eeses — 
York and North Midland ........ 533 Canada 26g 
Docks— General 5 _ 
East and West India .........++- 1183 Peninsular poe} pang Steam . 56k 
10ig | Royal Mail Steam. .......+0+... —_ 
734 | South ‘Australian...........00. —_— 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 23d day of September 1848, 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 


Notes issued ....cscsececceees £27,237,435 Government Debt ........+.. £11,015,100 









Other Securities ....... 2,954 

Gold Coin and Bullion . 12,727,526 

Silver Bulliod ....eeseecceees 509,909 
7,237,435 £27 ,237 435 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ geet. sseeeeees £14,553,000 Government Securities, (in- 








Rest ... oe + 8,834,727 cluding Dead WeightAnnuity)£12,776 046 
Public Deposits" . 5 Other Securities .......++. eee 11,630,812 
Other Deposits 7 Notes . 9,926,430 
Seven Day and other Bilis .... “een. a7 Gold and ‘Silver Coin ecccccces 627 646 

. £34,860,934 j £34,860,934 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts 




























BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £3 17 9 Copper, British C. ~seeagg * 0... 000 
Foreign GoldinCoin, Portugal Pieces0 0 0 | Lron, British Bars.... 0... 000 
New Dollars .....ssccsce.sesseeres 0 4103) Lead, British Pig .... 1S is 0..146 5 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard.. ........0 4 1ij Steel, English eocccce ooo0..0o0e¢0d0 

GRAIN, Mark Lane, September 29. 
a @ & 
Wheat, R. New sitots | Rye ....+.+. 30t033 Maple..... 39 t040 Oats, Feed. 19 to29 
Fine i4s—52 | Barley.. 25—27 White..... 34 — 38 Fine. 20-21 
eee } Malting... 32—34 | Boilers ... 40—42 Poland .. 24—25 
White ..... 54-56 | Malt, Ord.. 58—60 | Beans,Ticks, 27 —30 Fine . 25 —26 
Fine ....... 60 —62 | Fine .....- 60—62 Old . ...0 - om Potato .. 26—27 
Super. New .. 56—62 | Peas,Hog... 36—358 He urrow. 24—36 | Fine . 27-28 








DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
For the present Week. 


eo Qr. eee of England and Ww ales. 





s. 7d. | Rye . 4d Wheat...... 4s Od. , Rye 
2 Beans Barley 2 0 | Beans 
| Peas . | Oats . 1 6 | Peas .. 





Weekly Averages for the Week ending September 23. 
Wheat, 52s isting, 33s. 7d.—Vats, 21s. Lld.—Kye, J2s. ¢4—dbeena, 37s. Lld.—Peas, 37s, 11d, 









OUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ......... per sack ry to 53s. Butter—Rest Fresh, I2s. 0d. per doz. 
BECONS 2... cee cece reresecces — Carlow, 31. 18s. to 4i. Os. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk. on poara sich r — 47 | Bacon, Irish .......+++ Spi cwt. 60s.— 72s. 
Norfolk and — cenecece — 4 Cheese, Cheshire ....-- oa — 64 
Bran..... . - per quarter » | — @ Derby Plain ...... . 
Pollard, fine. o — 0 | Hams, TRMED is nnvcanns 


Bread, 7 ‘hd. t to sid. t the 4ib. loaf. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoatse AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.” 


Egus, Fre neh, per 120, 5 


Heap or Carrie at 

















8. a 8. d. 8. d. 8. da. ad & * Ss iTHFLELD. 
Reef... 3 Oto 3 4to3 8 ..... 2 Stood 4tod Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 6—4 O—4 4 34-4 0-5 of Reasts. 1,083 ..... 4,368 
Veal 30—3 8-44. 30-3 8—4 : sheep. 5,120 ..... 24,840 
Pork... 4 0—5 0—5 8 40—4 6—5 : Calves. 408 ..00. 148 
Lamb. 0 O—0 O0—0 0 oo—0 0-0 Pigs... 390 22.00 395 
* To sink the offal, per 5 vA I 
HOPS. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets ......000-00.008 44s. — 56s. | York Reds.... Cs. to Os. 
Choice ditto. ...... s...es00.6 0 to OU | Scotch Keds.... =- @ 
Sussex Pockets . 4B <e BE | DOVERB 0. ccccccccccevsce . —- 0 
Fine ditto ....+0.+0 o— 0 Kent and Essex Whites ...+++++- —- 0 





(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Ssirar IELD. 





HAY AND STRAW. 


CUMBERLAND. WHirrcnaret. 











Hay, Ge 0d 70s. to 7és.. «se 738. to 75s. 40s, to 728. 
: - 50 — 70 63 — 65 ® _ i) 
o eere 50 = FO 48 — 68 - 
Clover... 95 — loo 95 — 100 30 — 105 ] 
Wheat Straw.......seeee 23 — 32 26 — wv 2a — 30 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Ol) .. per cwt. a > | tea, Rohea, fine, ....perib. 0s. 1d. to 0s. 3a. 
Refimed .scccceccsisvecseseve ~ Congou, fine....+.. «+++ 13 —20 
Linseed Oil i 2 6 Souchong, fine ...-++.+++ 13—-2 4 
Linseed Oil-Cake ....... I 1009 000 * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 9 to 100s. 
«. 2/8. 6d. to Sle. 


Good Ordinar y- 
. Muscovado, per ewe. P vd 
. see Dds. Od, to 198. Od. 


Moulds (6d.per doz. discount 7s. 0d. 
sesese 16s. 92. 
16.. 64, 


Sugar 


Jake 
Cundles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 
| West India Molas:es 


Coals, Hetton..... © sees 


DOS eee eer ew eee ewe reteeee 
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AND 
LEATHER ARTICLES. 

Department of the Store-keeper-General of the Navy, 
rset Place, 27th a > mee 
ISSIONERS for executing the Office of Lore 
a of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland do hereby give NOTICE, that on Tuvaspay the 12th 
Ocrosen next, at One o’Crock, they will be ready to treat 
with such Persons as may be willing to Contract for supplying 

her Majesty's several Dockyards with 
EATHER, AND LEATHER —_——. . . 

anda Form of the Tender, may be seen at the sa 

Bee Ne Tender will be received after One o’Clock on the 

day of treaty, nor any noticed unless the Party attends, or an 
t for him duly authorized in writing. 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words “ Ten- 
der for Leather, &c.” and mustalso be delivered at Somerset 
Place, accompanied by a Letter signed by two responsible 
Persons, engagirg to become bound with the Person tendering, 
in the Sum of 1,00C1. for the due performance of the Contract. 


b= me —_ rc , wae . ryro » 
EW ZEALAND COMPANY'S SHIP for 
NEW PLYMOUTH, NELSON, WELLINGTON, and 
OTAGO, in NEW ZEALAND. The first-class Passenger-£hip 
MARY, 533 tons, now lying in the London Docks, will be de- 
spatched as above, on Monpay the 0th of Ocropear next, and 
will carry an experienced Surgeon. 

Apply at New Zealand House ; or toMr. Joseru Srarnen, 

Broker, 110, Fenchurch Street. — 
By order of the Court of Directors, 
Tuomas Cuppert Hininoron. 

New Zealand House, 9, Broad Strect Buildings, 

London, 29ti September 1548. 

TEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, 
via EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passen- 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on or about the 10th of the month. 
2M ’ Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this 
pany’s Steamer of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 

the Hon. E. I. Company's Steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN .—Malta, on the 2°th and 29th of every 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex 
andria, on the 20th of the month. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vi Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

ITALY.—Genoa, Leghorn, and Civita Vecchia, at intervals 
of six weeks. The next Vessel will leave Southampton at 
2 p.m., on Saturday, the 7th of October 1848. 

For Plans of the Vessels, Rates of Passage-money, and to 
secure passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 
Offices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 
Street, Southampton. 

. , ; > os , + 
HE SHETLAND AND SCOTCH WARE- 
HOUSE, 112, Jermyn Street, St. James's; Stanpen and 
Co. Proprietors.—Shetland Knitted Socks, Stocking 
coats, Drawers, Dresses, Gloves, Mittens, Kne 
socks, Gaiters, Soles, Shawls, Mantles Scarfs, Ve &e. y 
cheap Stockings for the Poor. Tartans of the real Scotch 
make, in all the Clans, Fine Saxony Tartans for Dresses and 
Cloaks, Square and Double Shawls, Gentlemen's Plaids, 
Carriage-wrappers, Tweeds, Tartan and Kilt Hose, Worsted 
Tartans, Linsey-Woolsey, &c. Patterns forwarded to the 
Country. 
. ‘KEP ToOT " : 
HE POCKET PROTECTOR.—Though this 
invention cannot prevent the tax gatherer calling at 
the dwelling of its possessor, as its tittle might imply, yet it 
will do him good service by preventing the possibility of his 
coin, purse, or other property from falling out, whilst he can 
place the same in or withdraw it from his pocket with all 
customary convenience. The Pocket Protector is itself pro 


(omtaact FOR LEATHER, 



















tected by a patent, Messrs. Nicoll, Paletot Makers to his | 





Royal Highness Prince Albert, &c. being the patentees ; and 
by whom it is applied to that most elegant and fashionable 
garment, the New Kegistered Palctot, and that, too, without 
additional cost; indeed the New R tered Palctot alto- 
gether retains its predecessor's moderate price, (that is to say) 
two guineas, or lined with silk two and a half,) which, with 
its excellence, both in appearance and durability, has induced 
such general patronage to be accorded.—The above can be 
obtained in every size and quantity, at 114, 116, and 120, 
Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill, London; as also of the 
recognized agents in the principal provincial cities 
> AY “av , , ’ 
LATE.—T. COX SAVORY AND CO. 
Silversmiths, &c. 47, Cornhill, (seven doors from Grace 


church Street,) London. 
The best wrought Fiddle-pattcrn Spoons and Forks, at 7s. ?d 

























per ounce. Fiddle pattern. Classic do. 

oz ¥ Ls.ad 
12 Table Spoons ....+...-... 30 at -lt 70 
12 Dessert Spoons . o oo D.. 7 7U4 
12 Table Forks ...... 30 ll 70 
12 Dessert Forks .... ...... 20 7a 
2 Gravy Spoons. - 1 3168 
1 Soup Ladie...... . S's 370 
4 Sauce Ladles....... oo BW. 408 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt bow!ls).. 1 40 
BD GED cccesccccecccce 2150 
12 Tea Spoons... seee 10 485 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs.. ... o180 


The Classic is a new pattern, much admired for its elegance. 


THE MECHIAN DRESSING-CASE, | 


the mest portable ever invented, being only the size of | 


a pocket-book, containing, one pair of Mechi’s ivory -handled 
peculiar steel razors, his x ic strop, comb, and badger-hair 
shaving-brush, price only 25s. ; the same with hair-brush and 
soap-dish, 35s. Tv military men, and as a steam-boat or tra 

velling companion, this invention is an invaluable acquisition. 









An immense variety of other Dressing -Cases, both for ladies | 


and gentlemen, either in fancy woods or leather, at all prices to 
suit either the economical or luxurious. An extensive stock 
of Writing Desks, Writing Cases, Work-boxes, and Bagatelle 
Tables, Razor Strops, Table Cutlery, Superb Papier Mache 
Articles, &c. Manufactory, 4, Leadenhall Street, four doors 
from Cornhill 


rye yo , . . 

ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenny 

and Son, having numerous complaints from Families whe 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harve y's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle ot 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wiitt1am Lazensy" 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
E. Lizexey and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES ¢ 
















. . at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warchouse,6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


DREADFUL ENLARGEMENT OF THE 
KNEE CURED by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Abraham Banks, an elderly man living near the bry 
Creek, South Australia, had such a painful affection and en- 
largement of the knee, that he dk spaired of ever recovering 





the use of his limb, the numerous remedies that he made trial | 


of failing to banish or even to mitigate the disease. 


yy =r ny in a short time effected a complete cure. The 
ide Observer " of the 25th March 1848 publishes this 
as one among the Many astonishing cures effected in South 
Australia by these invaluable medicines. Sold by all Drug- 


gists; and at Prefessor Hotiowax's Establishment, ai, | 


Strand, London. 


B. b aun In this | 
suffering condition he was advised to try Holloway's Oint- | 
ment and Pills ; and he commenced a re gular application of | 


| of the United Kingdom; and at the Head Office, 50, Regent 





curry upon the person large amounts of cash, documents, and 


expense. 


pxeLea AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
Every, description of risk contingent upon life, whether Ci- 
vil, Naval, Military, at Home or Abroad. 
A comprehensive system of Loan (in connexion with Life 
Assurance) on undoubted personal or other security. 
Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annuitics, and Ea- 
dowments. J. Hitt Witciams, Actuary. 
Offices—London : 12, Waterloo Place, and 6, King William 
Street, City. Edinburgh: 120, Princes Street. 


’ r T , 
No? HERN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. Established 1836. 
ice in London, No. 1, Moorgate Street. 

The number of Policies issued at the end of the Company's 
Tweillth year exceeded Two Thousand, covering Assurances to 
the amount of One Million sterling. 

In the Proprictor’s Branch, Assurances may be effected for 
fixed sums on terms which will bear comparison with those 
of any office of stability in the Kingdom. 

In the Mutual Assurance Branch, the Members incur no 
liability, while they derive the whole benefit of their contri- 
butions. The Bonus declared in 1846 ranged from 35 to 54 per 
cent on the premiums paid by middle-aged lives. 

Ky order of the Directors, A. P. Fiercnesn, Secretary. 


yCONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
4 6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. Established 1823. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William LV. 
Directors 

The Right Hon. SirT. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman. 

Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, E Y Esq. 
Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq. 
Henry Barnett, Esq. 







) 
Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. John Mendham, Esq. 
tobert Davies, Esq. William Routh, Esq. 

The following are among the advantages offered by this 

Socie 

Feonomy combined with Security. 

Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and 
considerably lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance 
Society. 

A Bonus is added, after the Payment of the Fifth Annual 
Premium, to every Policy effected on the Participating Scale, 
if a claim accrue thereon prior to the next division of profits. 

Three Bonuses have been declared out of three-fourths of 
the profits ; the last of which, in 1844, averaged 36/. per cent 
on the premiums paid. 

In future the whole of the profits will be divided among the 
Assured. 

The next division of Profits will be made in 1849. 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on appli 
cation to ames Joun Downes, Actuary. 


Gcormis H EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1831. 





ty} 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
President. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, K.G. 
Medical Officer. 
Josh. Laurie, Esq. M.D. 12, Lower Berkeley Street 
View of the Progress and Situation of the Society since its 





tastifution— 
Amount Annual Accumulated 
Assured. Revenue. Fund. 
At Ist March 1836 ... £642,871 16... £40,974 
Do. SUR coe BRET 20% 5 44. 191,496 
Do. 1848 ... 3,284,878 - 110,70) ... 445,673 





The SCOTTISH EQUITABLE being a MUTUAT, INSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, their Profits are not, as in Proprietary 
Companics, divided between the Partners of the Companies 
and the Assured. The WHOLE belong to the policy-holders. 

A POLICY for 1,0001. effected on the Ist March 1832, is now 
increased t 2 






EENTH Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, 
and all other information, may be had on application at the 
Society's Office, 61 4, Moorgate Street, London. 

W». Coox, Agent. 

YROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 

50, Regent Street, and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, 
London. Established 1806. Invested Capital, 1,230,000. 
Annual Income, 140,000/. Bonuses declared, 743,000/. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,678,0003. 
Pvresident—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
L tors. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 
The Rey. James Sherman, Deputy Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
Il. Dlencowe Churchill, Esq. | George Round, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. William Henry Stone, Fsq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams. 
John A. Beaumont, Managing Director 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F.S8.8. 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague Square. 

The rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
life-offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other cftices. 

The bonuses are added to the policies, or applied to the 
reduction of the premiums. 

Yolicies issued by this Office are purchased at their full 
value ; or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have 
been in existence for five years. 

If a party neglect to pay for the renewal of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
proof of good health. 

The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided 
among the insured. The plan upon which they are divided 
gives to each party insured a share proportionate to the 
amount of the premiums he has contributed. 

In addition to the above advantages,the Directors have de- 
termined to adopt the principle of allotting a prospective 
bonus to policies lapsing between the septennial periods of 
division, in order that all the policy-holders may participate 
equally in the profits of the Society. 

The following Table shows the amount of Bonuses added to 
*olicics existing at the present time 














} 

















3 | Ine » | Total sum pay 
Be Bonuses | on origi- jable to which fu 
Zs added. jnal insur-| ture bonuses 
} & ance. will be added. 
| £ £ s. d.| Percent £s a. 
} 21] 1806] 500} 41510 2] 83.10 91510 2 | 
} 621 | 1807 | 900] 98212 1] 109.17 1882 12 1 
1174 | 1200 | 1160 6 6 96.65 2360 5 6 
1395 1600 | 1328 8 6 83.02 2028 8 6 
| 3286 2000 | 1996 13 5 95.33 390613 5 | 
| 3392 5000 | 355817 8 | 71.17 £55817 8 | 
4356 3000 | 2541 3S 6 64.7 ‘sal 36 | 








~ Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap 
plicatioa to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 


Stret 
TICOLL’S PATENT POCKET PROTEC- 
TOR.—This invention is of importance to Merchants, 
Bankers, Solicitors, and others, with whom it is customary to 
other valuable securities, &c. It is patented for Messrs. N1- 


cout, of 114, 116,120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill, the in- 
ventors of Nicoll’s Registered Paletot, Nicoll’s Chlamys Pale- 





Just published, post 8vo 4s. 6d. cloth, with Four Plates, 
\HE HAND, PHRENOLOGICALLY 


CONSIDERED. Being a Glimpse at the Relation 
of the Mind with the Organization of the Body. 





Volume the First, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. with a Portrait, 


HE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; 
or Curiosities of Family History. By Gsonez 
LILiie CRralx. 

“The student of English history will rise from the 
perusal of Mr. Craik’s first volume pleased with the care 
exhibited, the quiet sifting of facts and circumstances to 
be observed at every turn, and the new materials which 
the author's industry has brought to light.”—Ateneum. 





In two volumes, post 8vo. price 21s. 
IARY AND NOTES OF HORACE TEM- 
PLETON, Esq., late Secretary of Legation at 
“We can recommend this book to all persons who love 
anecdotes and gossip about remarkable people, gracefully 
and brilliantly given.”—Jerrold’s Newspaper. 
London: CHaPpMAN and Hatt, 186, Strand. 





Recently published, price 10s. 6d. 


OTES OF A TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE 
IN ITALY. By Hamitton Gears, Esq. Bar- 
rister-at-law. 

“A volume over which one may spend some hours of 
positive amusement and even of instruction.”—Znglish 
Review, 

“ Mr. Geale has the knowledge of a well-educated man, 
with the tastes and accomplishments of a gentleman,” — 
Spectasor. 

“ We commend this book as pleasing and picturesque 
in its style, and characterized by sound sense in its opin- 
ions and sentiments.”— Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 

“ Altogether this is the most readable and instructive 
work of travel we have met with fora long time.”— 
Dolman's Magazine. 

Dublin: James M‘GLasnAn, 2], D’Olier Street. Lon- 
don: Wuitt1aM 8. Ong and Co, 147, Strand. Sold by all 
Booksellers. 





Just published, 


] EFECTS IN LIFE ASSURANCE PRAC- 
TICE, and Suggestions for their Remedy; with 
Observations on the Constitution of Offices. 

“Contains some clear and useful observations.”— 
Times. 

* An ably-written pamphlet containing much valuable 
matter.””"— Douglas Jerrold, 

“ Well illustrated, &c.”"— Economist. 

“ It is a lucid and compendious history.”—Standard of 
Freedom. 

“The author with great ability and perspicuity has 
set forth the advantages and pointed out the defects of 
the present system.’’— Newcastle Courant. 

“The author concludes this very able work by sug- 
gesting a remedy at once simple and efficacious,”—Afi- 
ning Journal. 

W. S. Onn and Co. Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, 
London. Price 2s, or sent free on receipt of Thirty 
Postage-stamps. 











Sixth edition of 1,000 each, price 9s. cloth gilt, 
POCALYPTIC SKETCHES; or LEC- 
TURES on the BOOK of REVELATION, delivered 
in the Great Room, Exeter Hall, by the Rev. Joun Cum- 
| MING, D.D. Minister of the Scotch National Church, 
Crown Court, Russell Street, Covent Garden. With 
Notes and Corrections by the Author. 
AntTuur HALt and Co, 25 Paternoster Row, London. 
*,* A Second Series of the above is now in course of 
publication, in monthly numbers. 





In 8vo. price 12s. cloth, the Third Edition of 

| UTTMANN’S INTERMEDIATE OR 

LARGER GREEK GRAMMAR. Translated from 

the German ; with a Biographical Notice of the Author. 

Edited by Dr. CHARLES Surr. 

“ The celebrity of Buttman’s Greek Grammar is too 

universally admitted, both on the Continent and by the 

first-rate scholars here, to need our testimony of its super- 
excellence.”— Monthly Review. 

Watrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








Just pub ished, price 2s. 6d. plain, 4s. coloured, 
SCHOOL A A §. 
By James Connwett, Ph. D. 

This Atlas consists of thirty beautifully-executed small 
Maps on Steel, which contain all the names occurring in 
Dr. Cornwell's “School Geography”; and also a list of 
several hundred Places, with their latitude and longitude. 

Also, price 3s. 6d. or with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 

A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By James CoRNWELL, 
Ph. D. Fourth edition. 

“ Very superior to the common run of such books.”— 
Athenwum. 
London: Simpkins and Co. ; Hamiiton and Co, 





NEW WORK BY DR. R. D. THOMSON, 
Published this day, in feap. 8vo. with Wood-cuts, 7s. cl. 
CHOOL CHEMISTRY ; or Practical Rudi- 
ments of the Science. By Rosert Dunpas TuHom- 
son, M.D. Master in Surgery in the University of Glas- 
gow. 
By the same Author, feap. 8vo. Wood-cuts, 5s. 

An ACCOUNT of the GOVERNMENT EXPERI- 
MENTS on the FOOD of ANIMALS and the FATTEN- 
ING of CATTLE ; with Remarks on the Food of Man. 

London: LencMan, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


NEY. FOREIGN DANCE MUSIC. 
1, Jenny Lind Polka. 


Wallerstein «.. 28, Od, 








2. Adeline Polka. Wallerstein..««-++. 2 0 
3. Linda Quadrille. D’Albert...«+++++ 3.6C«° 
4. Angélique Valse. Gambogi.....-++- 3 6 
5. 6. and 7. Chasse Royale, Torrent, 

and Fieur de Marie Valses. Mar- 

cailhou .«++++ ecvecccccoceces each 2 o 
8. Vedettes Polka. Woelffmann..... 3.68 
9. Extra Post, Grande Valse Allemande. 

Marschan «...-+«+++ Cocveccocce 2 6 


T. Boosey and Co, 28, Holles Street. 


I ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
Middlesex. Principal, the Rev. J. A. Emerron, DD 
twelve years Curate of Hanwell. The Michaelmas Term 
will commence On Thursday the 5th instant. Prospectuses, 





tot, &c., to all of which garments it is apptied, free of extra 


with full particulars, or an inspection of the Establishment , 
obtained on application to the Principal, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[Saturday, 





Just published, 

AW OF MARRIAGE. The Lawfulness of 
Marriage wtih a Deceased Wife’s Sister Examined 
by Scripture, in a LETTER to a Friend, by the Rev. C. 
J. Goopnart, M.A. Minister of St. Mary’s Episcopal 

Chapel, Reading. Price 6d. 

Bewnine and Co. Fleet Street. 1848. 

CHAMBERS’S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Just price ls. fancy boards, 
ORAL COURAGE; and other Tales. 
Already issued : 
ALFRED IN INDIA ; or Scenes in Hindostan. 
TRUTH AND TRUST. 
JACOPO, and other Tales. 
UNCLE SAM’S MONEY-BOX ; a Tale, by Mrs. S. C. 





THE LITTLE ROBINSON, and other Tales. 

ORLANDINO; a Tale, by Miss EpGeworru. 

W. and R. Cuameens, Edinburgh ; and W. 8S. Onr and 
Co. London. 


WM. 8S. ORR AND CO.’S PERIODICALS FOR 
OCTOBER. 
YRONS TALES AND POEMS. 
Part 5. ls. 
CARPENTER’S POPULAR CYCLOPADIA. Part 20. 
Price | 


$. 
CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. Pt. 57. 8}d. 
CHAMBERS’S INFORMATION for the PEOPLE. 
Part Ll. 7d. 
CHAMBERS’S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Volume 7. Is. 
CHAMBERS’S FRENCH REVOLUTIONS. Part 3. ls. 
CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. Part 7. 2s. plain, 
3s. coloured. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. No. 190. 2s. 6d. 
a of FRANCE and of the FRENCH PEOPLE. 
‘art 7. Is. 
MILNER’S DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS. Part 6. ls. 
Division 1. 6s. 
PAXTON’S MAGAZINE of BOTANY. No 177. 2s. 6d. 
SHAKSPERE. Illustrated Edition. Part 6. 1s. 
2, Amen Corner, 30th September 1848. 


On the 18th of October will be published, price 12s. 6d. 
THE FIRST PART OF A NEW EDITION OF 
HE BOOK OF THE FARM; 

a Systematic Work on Practical Agriculture. By 
Henry Sreruens, F.R.S.E. 

Contents: The existing Methods for acquiring a 
knowledge of Practical Husbandry — Difficulties the 
Pupil has to encounter—Different Kinds of Farming — 
The Labour of the Farm—Branches of Science—In- 
stitutions of Education — Observing Details and re- 
cording Facts—Summary of Field Operations and Prac 
tice in Winter—The Plough, Swing-trees, and Plough- 

Ploughing diff t forms of Ridges, Stubble, 
and Lea ground—The Steading in Winter—Pulling and 

Storing Turnips, Mangold-Wurtzel, &c.—Varieties of 

Turnips—Feeding of Sheep—Accommodation, Rearing, 

and Fattening of Cattle on Turnips—Construction of 

Stables. Illustrated by 6 Engravings on Steel, and up- 

wards of 100 Wood Engravings. 

WIittiaM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Specimens may be had of and Orders received by all 
Booksellers. 

COMPANION FOR THE STUBBLES, MOORS, 
AND COVERS. 

This day, with 9 Wood-cuts, feap. 8vo. 6s. 
OG-BREAKING; the most Expeditious, 
Certain, and Easy Method, whether great excellence 

or only mediocrity is desired. By Lieutenant-Colonel 

Hourcuinson, 20th Regt. 

“A more opportune, a pleasanter, a more useful book 
to the sportman than this has not been published for 
many aday. The author is a practical man, and almost 
everything he writes about dog-breaking may be relied 
on, Heis most varied and minute, has forgotten no- 
thing; and the many things he teaches, he teaches well. 
The volume is interspersed with readable anecdotes of 
dogs, and scattered over it are numerous explanatory 
wood-cuts. The breed of dogs is not overlooked, and all 
things are taught that may make every man his own 
dog-breaker.”— Bell's Life. 

Joun Morray, Albemarle Street. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS. 
This day is published, price Is. Part ILL. of the 
ISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TIONS. To becompleted in 6 Monthly Parts, 
forming 3 vols. post 8vo. 

This work will comprehend a History of the First 
Revolution in France in 1789, the Consulate, the Empire, 
the Restoration, the Revolution of 1830, the Reign of 
Louis Philippe, and the Revolutionary Movements in 
1848: the whole drawn from original sources, aud 
adapted for popular reading. 

W. and R. Caampens, Edinburgh; and WM. 8. Onr 

and Co. London. 











harness— 








PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 


The STANDARD Eprrton of the PICTORIAL HIs- 
TORY OF ENGLAND is now completed (wiih the ex- 
ception of an INDEX to the whole, which will make a 
separate Volume). The work, which contains 6,650 pages, 
is divided into Eight Volumes, which are constantly kept 
on sale, handsomely bound in cloth, price Six Pounds. 
It extends from the earliest times to the end of the war 
in 1815, and partially to the end of the reign of George ILI, 

A CONTINUATION OF THE PICTORIAL HIs- 
TORY OF ENGLAND was commenced two years ago, 
and Two Parts, at Four Shillings each, have appeared, 
which bring down the Narrative to the Accession of 
George IV. The publisher deeply regrets that unfore- 
seen circumstances have interfered with the continued 
publication of this work. But he has now the pleasure 
to announce that he has made arrangements with Miss 
MARTINEAU for the completion of this undertaking. 
The Publication of 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE 

THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE 
will be resumed on the Ist of October, and continued 


Monthly, in Half-Parts, at Two Shillings each, and in | 
The 


Parts, on alternate Months, at Four Shillings each. 
whole work will be comprised in Eight Parts, at Four 
Shillings. 


the Pictorial History of England, now completed, may 
proceed regularly with the Continuation. 

PICTORIAL BIBLE.—The Inpex is preparing for 
immediate Publication, when the Work may be had com 
plete in Four Volumes, cloth boards, price 3/. 

London: CHarves Knicart, 90, Fleet Street; and sold 
by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





Murray's Colonial and Wome Library. 


On September 30th, post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


AN ESSAY ON ENGLISH POETRY: 


WITH NOTICES OF THE BRITISH POETS. By the late Tuomas Camppeni. 
Part I. (To be completed in Two Parts.) 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On 17th October, price 2s. 6d. sewed, 3s. cloth, uniform with 
WaveER.ey Nove ts, 48 Vols., Lire, 10 Vols. and Porrican Works, 12 Vols. 
VOLUME FIRST OF 


THE MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 
OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Barr. 
In 28 Vols. with 56 Engravings after Turner, Allan, &c. to be continued Fortnightly till completed, 





In November, 


9 


— 


vols. post 8vo. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


INCLUDING HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL FRAGMENT. By J. G. Lockuarz, Esq. 





In December, 1 vol. crown 8¥o. 
A COLLECTION FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
R. Cape i, Edinburgh; Houtsron and Sroneman, London. 





The Castlereagh Papers. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. printed uniformly with the WeLLincTon and Netson Despatcues, 28s. bound, 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


OF 


VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH, SECOND MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY. 
Edited by his BroruEr. 

This work, comprising the Secret History of the Irish Rebellion and Union, will be found one of surpassing 
importance, not merely on account of the records and illustrations of the extraordinary events of a past 
period which it furnishes, but for the startling points of comparison with occurrences of the present day. 

N.B. Those who may desire early copies are requested to give their orJers immediately to their Booksellers. 





MILDRED 


“ Mildred Vernon is an uncommonly clever book. 


cleverer scenes than any similar novel we have read for some years. 
“ This brilliant work is a sort of new and more refined * Mystéres de Paris,’ carrying its fearless revelations into 
the very heart of the highest and most exclusive circles of Parisian life.”— Court Journal. 


Henry Cotevurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


VERNON; 


A TALE OF PARISIAN LIFE IN THE LAST DAYS OF THE MONARCHY. 
By Hamitron Murray. 
As a sketch of some of the phases of Parisian society it contains 


” 


—Exraminer. 





This day, the Third Edition, with Additions, 6s. of 
ECREATIONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. By Miss ZoRNuin. 
Uniformly with the above, 
RECREATIONS IN GEOLOGY. By Miss Zornttrn. 
Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 
RECREATIONS IN HYDROLOGY; or the World of 
Waters. By the same Author. 6s. 
RECREATIONS IN CHEMISTRY. By T. Grirritus, 
Chemical Lecturer at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
4s. 6d. 
RECREATIONS IN ASTRONOMY. By the Rev. L. 
Tomutnson, M.A. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


IMPORTANT COMMERCIAL BOOKS. 


1. JACKSON’S SYSTEM OF BOOK-KEEPING. 
Seventh Edition, with the most effectual means of pre- 
venting Fraud, Error, and Embezzlement in Cash 
Transactions, and in the Receipt and Delivery of 
Goods, &c. price 6s. bound in cloth, 

NEW CHECK JOURNAL; combining 
the advantages of the Day-Book, Journal, and Cash 

Book ; forming a complete System of Book-keeping by 

Double Entry, with copious Illustrations of Interest Ac- 


Book-keeping, or Double Eutry by Single. 
By Grorce Jackson, Accountant. 





Parts I. and If, will be kept constantly on | 
sale, so that the Subscribers to the Standard Edition of | 


that of the many who have already preceded us in the 
same task, and strongly recommend it to general adop- 
tion.”—Athenceum. 


2. MODELS of MODERN COMMERCIAL LET 





RS, 
Third Edition, in 1 neat 12mo. vol. bound in cloth, 


price reduced to 5s, 
| gg en MERCANTILE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, A Collection of Modern Letters of 
| Business ; with Notes, Critical and Explanatory, an Ana- 
| lytical Index, and an Appendix, containing pro forma 
| Invoices, Account Sales, Bill of Lading, and Bills of Ex- 
change; also an Explanation of the German Chain Rule 
as applicable to the calculations of Exchanges, By Wa. 
ANDERSON. 

“The style of these letters is simple, clear, concise, 
| and correct, saying much in a little compass ; the author 
is evidently a man of business, and his book may be re- 
garded as an intermediate step between the school and 
| the counting-house, and is the only work of its kind in 

existence. There are also forms of invvices, bills of 

lading, bills of exchange ; in fact, we have rarely, if ever, 
seen so much useful matter in so small a compass.”— 

Spectator, 

London: ErrincHam WIi1son, 11, Royal Exchange ; 
and Messrs. LONGMAN. 


counts, and Joint Adventures; and a New Method of 


| 


This day is published, Part 18 of 

\ io ATLAS TO ALISON'S EUROPE, 

containing Map of India—Maps of France and 

Belgium—Plans of the Battles of Vimeira—Vitoria— 
Champ-Aubert and Vauchamps. 

lrice in crown 4to, 2s. 6d. ; and on large paper, to range 

with the first editions of the History, 3s. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACK Woop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


Just published, price 8s. with Key, 10s. 6d. 
YERMAN IN ONE VOLUME. Containing 
a Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-book, and a 
Vocabulary of 4,500 Words Synonymous in German and 
English. By Fatck-Lepany. 
“We consider this volume to be without any com- 
petitor.”—Sun. 
* It comprehends all that is necessary for well-ground- 
ed knowledge and rapid progress in the study.”—Morn- 


| ing Chronicle 


* We can conscientiously add our meed of approval to | 


} DORFF. 


for the Use of Young Merchants and Men of Basiness, | 


It is especially adapted for those who desire to edu- 
cate themselves.”— Cri ic. 
Had we to recommence the study of German, of all 
the German grammars which we have examined—and 
they are not a few we should unhesitatingly say 
Falck-Lebahn’s is the book for us.”—ducational Times. 
Wuitraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane; and at the 
Author’s Class-Rooms, 85, Newman Street, Oxford St. 


( 


THE AUTHOR’S EDITIONS. 
LLENDORFF’S METHOD OF LEARN- 

ING TO READ, WRITE, and SPEAK A LAN- 
GUAGE IN SIX MONTHS. 

1, ADAPTED TO THE FRENCH. Written ex- 
pressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLEN- 
8vo. Third Edition, price 12s. cloth. 

2. ADAPTED TO THE ITALIAN. Written ex- 
pressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLEN- 
porrr. S8vo. price 16s. cloth. 

ADAPTED TO THE GERMAN. Written ex- 
pressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLEN- 
porrr. In Two Parts. Part I. Fifth Edition, price 16s. 
8vo. cloth. Part IL. Second Edition, price 12s. 8vo. cloth. 
The Parts sold separately. 

KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and GERMAN 
SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, 
cloth lettered. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves 
of the present method to notice that these are the only 
English editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff; and he 
deems any other totally inadequate for the purpose of 
English instruction, and for the elucidation of the method 
so strongly recommended by Captain Basil Hall and other 
eminent writers. They should be ordered with the pub- 
lisher’s name, and, to prevent errors, every copy of the 
author’s edition is signed by himself. 

London: WatrTaKer and Co. and Dutav and Co.; 

and to be had cf any Bookseller, 
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Just published, price 6s. 
N ENGLISH REPRINT OF THE CRI- 








London: J. 
WILLIAM 


TICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 
OF THEODORE PARKER, (of Boston, U.S.) 
London : Jomn Caapman, 142, Strand. 
Just published, foolscap 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
N POISONS By A. S. Tayxor, F.R.S. 
By the same Author, 
EDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. Second Edition, 
foolscap 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
__Landon : Joun CHURCHILL, Princes — Soho. 
~~ Just published, 8vo. 
LETTER to his Grace the * ARCHBISHOP 
of CANTERBURY, upon the question, Whether 
the Compulsory Use of the Catechism in Schools be a le- 
gitimate deduction from the general views of those who 
support it? By a Layman, late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
London: J. HaTCHARD and Son, 187, Piccadit!y 
EDUCATION IN TRELAND. 
Just published, Svo. price | 8. 
EPORT of SPEECHES in the HOUSE of 
COMMONS, on Mr. Hamilton's Motion on the 
above subject, August 2Ist, 1848. 
Published for the “ National Club.” 
Hatcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly ; Dublin: 
Curry Junior and Co. 
In a handsomely-printed foolscap 8vo. volume, 
price 3s. stiff covers, 
SSAYS, LEC TURES, AND ORATIONS. 
By Ratru WALDO EMeRson. 
With an INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. | 
*,* The only edition in which the earlier writings of 
Emerson are given in a collected and complete form. 
London : WM. S. Onr and Co. Amen Corner, and 147, 
Strand. 
“NEW WORK BY MR. HORACE MAYHEW. 
Now ready, price ls. S 
ODEL MEN. By Horace Mayuew. 
Profusely Illustrated by H. G. Hine. 

Also, by the same Author, Second Edition, price Is. 
CHANGE FOR A SHILLING. With Llustrations by 
Hine. 

D. Boave, Fleet Street; and sold Everywhere 


“Now ready, a New Edition, - amen, and illustrated, 


HE BOAT AND THE CARAVAN: 


A Family Tour in Egypt and Syria. 

*,* Travellers in the East will find much useful prac- 
tical information for their guidance in the Voyage up the 
Nile, Journey through the Desert, &c. contained in this 
work. 


D. Bocuse, 6, Fleet Street. 
NEW WORK BY THLE AUTHOR OF “THE 


CAUDLE LECTURES.” 
A MAN MADE OF MONEY. 
This desirable Individual will be introduced by 

Dovctas JERROLD, on the First of October, and every 
succeeding Month, until completed in Six Pieces. 

N.B. The Man will every Month hold TWO PLATES, 
(to be supplied by Leecn,) for a Shilling. 

On View at the “ Poncn ” Office, 85, Fleet Street. 


MR. 7 BERT yy NEW WORK. 
ow ready, Part II. price Is. 
HE POTILE. TON LEGACY; a Romance 
of Town and Country History. By ALBERT SMITH. | 
With Two Illustrations on Steel, by Hasitor K. Browne 
(* Phiz.”) 

“ The attention and the interest of the reader is secured 
almost in the very first page ; and if it proceeds as it has | 
begun, it will be beyond comparison the best of Mr. | 
Smith’s serial stories. The characters are drawn with 
extraordinary accuracy and a rich vein of humour. The 
illustrations by ‘Phiz’ are in his best style, and quite 
worthy the brilliant and life-like sketches contained in | 
the work.” —Sunday Times. 

D. Bogue, Fleet Street; and sold Everywhere. 


In 8vo. with Views of the Ancient Synagogues of Toledo, 
and Fac-simile of Inscriptions, price 12s, cloth, 
HE HISTORY OF THE JEWS OF 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL, from the Earliest 
Times to their final Expulsion from those Kingdoms, 
and their subsequent Dispersion ; with complete Trans- | 
lations of all the Laws made respecting them during 
their long establishment on the Iberian Peninsula. By 
E. H. Linpo, Author of “ The Jewish Calendar,” Trans- 
lator of * The Conciliator of R. Manasseh Ben Israel.” 
London: LoneMan, Brown, Green, and LoNGMANs. 


Published this day, in post 8vo. price 9s. 


YCENES IN A SOLDIER'S LIFE; 
KO being a connected Narrative of the principal 
Military Events of Scinde, Beelochistan, and Aft- 


ghanistan, during 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, and 1843, under 
Generals Lords Keane, Brooks, Sir R. Sale, Wiltshire, 
Pollock, Nott, England, M‘Caskill, and Sir C. Napier. 
By J. H. W. Hatt, Author of “ Ethaldi,” “The Out- 
cast,” “ The Deserters,” &c. 

London: LoncMan, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


PRESENT TIM 














“A CHURCH TRACT FOR THE 
G RACE AND APOSTLESHIP: the Grace 
JV oof Receiving and 7 ransmitting the Holy Spirit of | 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By Tuomas WIL- 
LIAMSON Pete, D.D. Head Master of Repton School, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: J. and J. J. Detcuron. London: 
Parker, 445, West Strand. 


MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 

Now to be had at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo- 

3 EAUCHAMP; OR THE ERROR. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. 

Author of “ Sir Theodore Broughton,” “* The Convict,” 

F * Russell,” &c. &e 

“One of Mr. James’s most successful tales. It has 
plenty of adventure, some pretty bits of landseape, much 
goodhearted sentime ‘nt, in short, all the elements of 
Variety and interest,” 





J. W. 


| 
Examiner. | 
“ This is a novel in Mr. James’s be st style ; the story | 
consistent, and the 
"— Economist. 
Mr. James | 
has broken fresh ground, and has monet with all his | 
Wonted strength and ingenuity.”—Zrx | 


is concentrated, the characters are 
interest is kept up to the ve ry last page 


“ The work is one of the dee “pest interest. 


London: SmirH, ELpeR, and Co. ‘6S, Cornhill. 





| in Kent, with some Account of Reculver, and other mat- 


ment 
| of a Pirate—Shots from an Old Six-pounder; 


of whom detai'ed prospectuses may be had. 
| 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d 
UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, for 
OcToper 1848. CONTENTs: 

1. Egypt and the Bible—Chevalier Bunsen. 

2. Mary Mac Alister; a Tale of the Antrim Glens. 

3. Recent Tourists in Italy—Geale and Whiteside. 

4. Pythonic and Demoniac Possessions in India and 

Judea. 

5. Contemporary Writers —Mr. Thackeray. 

6. The Bride of the Fiord 

7. A Day in the Hebrides. 

8. History of the Twentieth Century, &c. 
a JAMES M‘GLASHAN, 21, D’Olier Street. W. 
. One and Co. 147, Strand, London. Sold by all Book- 

sellers at Home and Abroad. 


Now ready, price ls. No. IV. October 1848, 0 of 


To QUARTERLY EDUCATIONAL 
MAGAZINE, and Record of the Home and Colonial 
School Society. Edited by A CLERGYMAN OF THE 
Cuurcn or ENGLAND, and the Author of “ Lessons on 
Objects,” &c. 
CONTENTS: 
Our Present Educational Position. 
Hints on Catechising. No. I. 
What is Pestalozzianism ? No. IV.—Continued. 
Suggestions on the Teaching and Study of Geography. 
Scripture Lesson. 
Helps for Lessons on the Natural History of the Year 
—Continued. 
Course of Drawing, chiefly for the cultivation of Taste 
and Invention, on the principles of Pestalozzi—Con- 


tinued 
Reviews: Ragged Schools, &c. 
London: Sampson Low, 169, Fleet Street. Dublin: 
James M‘Giasuan. Edinburgh: Menzies; and Glas- 


ROBERTSON. 
NITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, and Naval 
and Military Journal, for Ocroper 1848. 
Contents: The Military Career of General Cavaignac 
—Lamarche’s Algeria; its Influence on the Destinies of 
France and Europe. By Tristram—A Summer Ramble 


gow: 


ters appertaining—Perils of the Past—Leaves from the 
Tropics. By Major O'Connor, First West India Regi- 
-The Gambler’s Mother; or an Old Mate’s Story 
Portfire’s 
Last Shot—The Adventures of a Swimmer—Army Edu- 








eation Professi lily Exemplified. By Major Richard 
Bennett-- A Requiem upon Duelling —The African 
Cruizer—Southern Peru; its Deserts; the Desert of 


Atacama. By a Traveller—The East India Company’s 
Department at Warley— Stations of the Army and Navy; 
Promotions and Appointments; with all the Professional | 
News of the Month. 

H Hvast, Publisher, King William Street, Strand. 


HARPE E’S LONDON MAGAZINE.—Edited 

WD by he FatRLecu.—The October Part, price ls., 
contains Two superior Engravings on Steel, and the fol- 
lowing among other articles of general interest— 

The Meriah Sacrifice. By Mrs. PosTans. 

Curiosities of Science. 

Shakspeare’s Simpletons. By Mrs. Cowpen CLARKE. 

Visit to Lady Hester Stanhope. By W. H. BaRTierrt. 

Sketch of the Life of Chateaubriand. 

Halt in the Black Forest. By the Author of “ Swit- 
zerland,” &c. &e, 

Reviews: Vanity Fair—Brother and Sister—Gowrie. 

The first portion of a New Tale, entitled Lewis Arun- 
del; or the Railroad of Life, by Frank Farmiecn, will 
appear in the November Part of Suarre’s Lonpon Ma- 





GAZINE. —_——_ —- 
‘HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE.—The 
\) NEW VOLUME is now ready, containing EIGHT 


ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS, and a variety of interest- 
ing matter. Price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered. Forming one 
of the cheapest Volumes ever published. 

London: ArTHur HALL and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


On the 5th October, price 2d. or stamped, 3d. to be 
continued Weekly. 
TT COTTAGE GARDENER; 
or Amateur and Cottager’s Guide to Out-door 
Gardening and Spade Cultivation. Conducted by GeorcE 
W. Jounson, Editor of the “ Gardener's Almanack,” 
“ Modern Gardener's Dictionary,” &c. FRUIT GAR- | 
DENING. By Mr. R. Exrineton, Gardener to Sir | 
P. Egerton, Bart. Oulton Park. FLOWER GAR- 
DENING. By Mr. T. AprLesy, Floricultural Manager 
to Messrs. Henderson, Edgware Road. KITCHEN | 
GARDENING. By the Editor and Mr. J. Barnes, 
Gardener to Lady Kolle, at Bicton. 

THE COTTAGE GARDENER will consist of eight 
large octavo pages, relating chiefly to Out-door Gar- 
dening. The contents of each number will be thus 
arranged-—The Week’s Fruit Gardening—The Week's 
Flower Gardening—The Week's Kitchen Gardening 
Miscellaneous Information applicable to the Month's 
Gardening— General Horticultural Information—Corre- 
spondence and Answers to Queries. 

The price of each number will be 2d. or 3d. if stamped, 
so as to be transmissible free from postage 

London: Published by Wa. 8. Ornk and Co. Amen 
Corner, and 147, Strand ; and Sold by all Booksellers, 


Periodicals for Oc ar Ty published this day. 
»> OLAND ASHE L. By 
r CHARLES LEVER. a 6, price 1s. with Ilustra- 
tions by H. K. Browne, | 


type OF MR. CH. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Cheap Edition. Part 21, price 7d. 


\ TORKS OF SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, | 
' Bart. Cheap Edition. Part 13, price 7d. 
TY uE FLORIS T&.| 
AT Part 10, price Is. ’ 
iT Ht ART JOURNAL. With 
numerous Illustrations. No. 124, price 2s. | 


MAGAZINE. 
No. | 


E. 


NEW MONTHLY 
4 Edited by W. Haggison Arnswortn, Esq. 
MAGAZIN 


334, price 3s. 6d. 
INSWORTH’S 
No. 81, price 2s. 6d. 
London: Caapman and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


On, Thamatay the Uth of Getshen, wil be published, 
a : wader yt yp — ey 


ber of 
IDNEY’S EMIGRANT’S JOURNAL. 
Conducted by Samven and Joun Stpney, Authors 
of “A Voice from Australia,” book,” 
“ Railways and Agriculture,” fee &e. 
W. 8. Ong and Co. Amen Corner, and 147, Strand, 
London ; and 5, Post-office 1 Place, Liverpool. 





Uniform with the Standard Library, Vol. I. price 
HE STANDARD LIBRARY CYCLO. 
P_EDIA of Political, Constitutional, Statistical, and 
Forensic Knowledge ; forming a work of universal refer- 
ence on subjects of Civil Administration, Political Eco- 
— Finance, Commerce, Laws and Social Relations. 
To be leted in Four Monthly Volumes. 
___ Heway G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S fag ey AN LIBRARY, 
October, price 5: 
ARLY TRAVELS IN ’ PALESTINE ; 

‘4 comprising the unabridged Narratives of Arculf, 
Willibald, Bernard, Sewulf, Sigurd, Benjamin of Tudela, 
Sir John Mandeville, De la Brocquiere, and Maundrell ; 
with a Map. Edited, with Notes, by Tuomas Waicut, 
Esq. M.A. F.S.A. 

The former Volumes are, Chronicles of the Crusaders. 
Ellis’s Early English R Bede's a] 
History, and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Mallet’s 
Northern Antiquities. William of Malmesbury’s Chro- 
nicle of the Kings of England. Six Old English Chro- 
nicles. 

Hewry G. Boan, York Street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, 








for October. Vol. 39. 
| fp ta PROSE WORKS. 
i Edited by J. A. St. Jomn, Esq. Vol. Il.; to be 


completed in 3 vols. 

The recent volumes are, Milton’s Prose Works, Vol. I. 
Menzel’s History of Germany. Lamartine’s History of 
the Girondists. Ranke’s History of the Popes. Wheatley 
on the Common-Prayer. Coxe’s Life of the Duke of 


Marlborough. Goethe’s Autobiography. Sheridan's 
Dramatic Works and Life. Schlegel’s Philosophy of 


Life and Language. Machiavelli's Florence, Lanzi’s 
History of Painting. Coxe’s House of Austria. Ockley’s 
History of the Saracens. 
stuses of “ The Standard Library” may be had 
of every Bookseller. 
Hewyry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, FLEET STREET, 
Vill publish for October Ist, 1848, 


RANCE AND ITS REVOLUT IONS: a Pic- 
torial History. By Grorce Lone, Esq. A.M. 
Part VI. with a Portrait - a and Engravings on 
Wood, price Is. 
THE LAND WE LIVE. IN. Part XV. price Is. con- 
taining Glasgow, with a View of the City, on Steel, and 
Thirteen Wood-cuts. 


11. 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPADIA. Part XXI. 
*,* Volume V. also ready, price 5s. cloth. 


Iv. 
KNIGHT'S FARMER'S LIBRARY. Part XIX. 1s. 6d. 


v. 
ENGLAND DURING THE 


THE HISTORY OF 
THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE. Part Ill. First Half, 
price 2s. 

Tus I[listony or ENGLAND DURING THE THIRTY 


Years’ Peace is now resumed, and will be continued 
Monthly, in Half-Parts, at Two Shillings each, and in 
Parts, on alternate Months, at Four Shillings each. The 
whole work will be comprised in Eight Parts, at Four 
Shillings. Parts lL. and II. will be kept constantly on 
sale, so that the subscribers to the Standard Edition of 
the Pictorial History of England, now completed, may 
proceed regularly with the Continuation. 





HALF -HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. 
Part XII. price ls. 6d. will be published on November 
1, completing the Series in Four Volumes, price 5s. per 
Volume in cloth. 


PICTORIAL BIBLE.— The Index is preparing for 
immediate Publication, when the Work may be had com- 
plete in Four Volumes, cloth boards, price 32. 

London: CHaries Kxicut, 90, Fleet Street; and 

sold by all Booksellers in Tow n and Country. 


On October Ist, 
KNIGHT'S MONTHLY SHILLING VOLUME, 

MuUE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HOLY LAND, illustrative of the Bible: Moun- 
Geology and Mineralogy —Voicanic Eruptions and 
Earthquakes—Valleys, Plains, and Deserts—Lakes and 
Rivers, &c. By Joun Krrro, D.D. F.S.A. Editor of the 

* Pictorial Bible.” Second Half, price ls. 


tains 


REISSUE OF KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 

M\HE ELEPHANT, THE HORSE, AND 
THE DOG. By Cuartes Kxtonr and W. Martin, 
And a Chapter on the DISEASES OF THE HORSE, 
By W. Youatr. In one treble volume, price 3s. 

THE CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND, abridged 
from the “ Pictorial History of England,” and continued 
to 1847. In 26 Volumes. Vols. XVII. and XVIII. A 
double Vol. Monthly, price 2s. 


REISSUE OF KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL WORKS. 
JICTORIAL MUSEUM OF ANIMATED 


NATURE. Part IX. ls. 
PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. Part TX. ls. 


PICTORIAL SUNDAY-BOOK, by Dr. Krrro. Part 
IX. 1s, 6d. : 

OLD ENGLAND. Part IX. ls. 6d. ' 

OLD ENGLAND'S WORTHIES. Part IX. Is. 6d. 


DR. KITTO’S PICTORIAL LIFE of OUR SAVIOUR, 
Part IX. 8d. 

MR. KNIGHT’S ONE-VOLUME SHAKSPERE. 
Plays and Poems, and a Biography. In 12 Parts, illus- 
trated by Harvey. Part IX. 1 

Also, No. IV. price 5s. to be continued Quarterly, 
TRUE JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by Joun Kit ro, D.D. F.S.A. 
Descriptive Catalogues of the whole of Knight’s Shilling 

Volumes and Pictorial Works may be had on applica- 

tion to the Publisher 

CuARLEs Cox, 12, King William Street, Strand. 
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This day, 
UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXYI. 
CONTENTS: 
Mrs. Somerville’s Physical Geography. 
Borneo and Celebes—Sir James Brooke. 
Female Penitentiaries. 
Dyce’s Edition of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Education of Military Officers. 
Music. 


Germanic States. 

Whiteside on Italy. 

Jerome Paturot — Sketches of Revolutionary 

Ireland. (Life. 
Joun Mornay, Albemarle Street. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXVIII. 
Is this day published. 
CONTENTS : 
1. Mill’s Principles of Political Economy. 
2. Walpole’s Letters to the Countess of Ossory. 
3. Revolution and Reform. 
4. Fortune’s China: Gardening. 
5. Ethnology ; or the Science of Races. 
6. Hervey’s Memoirs of the Reign of George II. 
7. State of Europe. 
London: Loneman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Buack. 


Now ready, 
STMINSTER AND FOREIGN QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW, No. XCVIII. and LXXXIII. 
for OcTosER. 
CONTENTS: 


1, Literary Works of Lord John Russell. 

2. Indian Epic Poetry. 

3. Reply to M. Thiers, on the Causes of Public 
Misery. 


SOL AA SH pm 


- 








4. Welsh Iron Manufactories. 
5. Entomology. 
6. The Schleswig and Holstein Question. 
7. Irish Land and Labour Market. 
8. The French Republic. 
With Notices of the Session ; Review of Foreign Litera- 
ture; and other Papers. 
G. LuxrorD, 1, Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street. 


Number LV. of 
HE JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEDICINE. Edited by Dr. WinsLow. 
Published on September 30. 





CONTENTS: [nity. 

1. On the Education of Children Predisposed to Insa- 
2. On the Psychology of Apparitions, &c. 

3. On the State of Medical Psychology in Germany. 
4. On Puerperal Insanity. 

5. Is Insanity a Disease of the Blood ? 

6. Moral Theology ; or the Priest and the Physician. 
7. On Hallucinations. 

8. On Impulsive Insanity. 

9. Monomania. 
10. Education of Idiots. 

London: Mr. Cuuncuttt, Princes Street, Soho. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No, CCCXCVI. for Octoser. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents: 1. The Caxtons. Part VII.—2. Political 
Economy by J. S. Mill—3. Life in the “ Far West,” 
Part V.—4. A Legend from Antwerp—5. A Few Words 
about Novels—A Dialogue, in a Letter to Eusebius—6. 
Continental Revolutions ; Irish Rebellion; English Dis- 
tress—7. Byron’s Address to the Ocean. 
W1ILt1aM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


No, 22, price 3s, of the New Series of the 
OURNAL of AGRICULTURE and the 
TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND and AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 

ConTents: 1. Social and Political Influence of Small 
Holdings—2. The Use of Lime in Agriculture. By Pro- 
fessor Johnston—3. The Farmers’ Note-book—4. Tables 
of the Revenue, Prices of Grain, Average Prices of Grain, 
Foreign Markets, Buicher-meat, and Wool—5. Report 
by the Directors on the General Shows—6. Report by 
the Directors on the Proposed Chemical Establishment-- 
7. Account of the Annual Meeting and Show held at 
Edinburgh in 1848—8. Plantations on the Estates of 
Cawdor—9. On the Improvement of Waste Land. 

WILi1aM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





RASER’S MAGAZINE, for Ocroner, 
Price 2s. 6d. or by post, 3s. CONTAINS : 
1. The Convent Witch. dizements and Projects 
2. Sonnet. on the Side of Mexico. 
3. Major-General Sir John | 11. The Public Health Bill: 
Hunter Littler, K.C.B. its Letter and its Spirit. 
4. Animal Legends. 12. 1 Sat beneath the Cloud- 
5. Inundation of Pest. I. less Sky. 
6. Pablishers and Authors. | 13. Yeast. No. IV. 
7. Hector Berlioz. 14, Report of the Commit- 
8. Death, Rest, Labour. tee on the French In- 
9. Harold, and Amymone. surrection cf June. 
16, United States’ Aggran- | 15. Current History. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


With an Illustration by Leecn, a Portrait of Giniray, 
and other Illustrations by F. W. Famuo xt, F.S.A. 
The October Number, price Ha'f-a-Crown, of 

ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
CONTAINS : 
THE GOLDEN FLEECE. By Georce Hopper. 
With an Illustration by Leecu. 
The Decisive Battles of the By Mrs. Sinnett. 
World. By Professor) Diary of a Non Combatant 
during the Four Days’ 
Battle of Paris. By the 





Creasy. 

Queen’s Bench Sketches. 
By W. H. Maxwell, Author of “ Melton de 
Author of “Stories of} Mowbray.” 

Waterloo.” The Cellini Cup. By 

The Demon of the Steppes.| Samuel James Arnold, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHEAP TOUR, 
By ALBERT SMITH. 

The Caricatures of the | A Morning in the German 
Eighteenth Ceniury. By National Assembly. By 
Charles Whitchead. With the “ Flancur in Paris.” 
a Portrait of Gillray, and | Parisian Silhouettes. By 
other Illustrations, by| Madame de Montalk. 

F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. The German Heart. A 

The American in Paris. By National Ballad, 

I, Marvel. 
WAYSIDE PICTURES , 
Turovucn FRANCE, BELGIUM, AND GERMANY. 
Chapter VII.—The Citadel, the C » the Churck 


NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE AUTUMN. 





I 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of James II. By Tuomas 


Basincron Macautay. Vols. I. and IL. 8vo. [Early in December. 


Il. 
The SAXONS in ENGLAND: a History of the English Commonwealth until the 
Time of the Norman Conquest. By J. M. Kempue, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
it. 
LETTERS of WILLIAM III. and LOUIS XIV. and of their Ministers. Extracted 


from the Archives of France and England, and from Family Papers. Edited by P. Grimpior. 2 vols. 8yo. 
[Jn October. 
Iv. 


The JUDGES of ENGLAND; with Sketches of their Lives, and Notices connected 
with the Courts at Westminster from the Time of the Conquest. By E. Foss, Esq. F.S.A. Vols. L and IL 8vo, 
(Jn December. 


LOYOLA and JESUITISM. By Isaac Taytor. Post 8vo. 


2 vols. square crown 


vi. 
SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. JameEson. 
(Jn October. 


8vo. with numerous Wood-cuts and Sixteen Etchings by the Author. 


Vit. 
The FOUNTAIN of ARETHUSA. By Ronert Eyres Lanpor, M.A. Author of 
“ The Fawn of Sertorius.” 2 vols. post 8vo. (Jn November. 


vill. 
CHARLES VERNON; a Transatlantic Tale. By Colonel HENRy SENIOR, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 


1X. 
NARRATIVE of a CAMPAIGN with a FRENCH COLUMN under Marshal 
BUGEAUD in ALGERIA; with an Account of the Adventures of M. Suchet in Search of the Camp of 
Abd-el-Kader. By Dawson Borner, F.R.G.5. Post 8vo. (Jn October. 


x. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE of WILLIAM COLLINS, Esq. R.A. By his Son, W. 
WiiK1e Coxiyss, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait by Linnell, and 2 Vignettes by the Artist. 

{Jn October. 


xi. 
An HISTORICAL INQUIRY into the TRUE PRINCIPLES of BEAUTY in 
ARCHITECTURE and the ARTS. By J. FerGusson, Esq. Vol. I. Imperial 8vo. Plates and Wood-cuts. 
[Jn November. 

xi. 
MAXIMS and PRECEPTS of the SAVIOUR. 


carved covers. Square fcap. 8vo. uniform in size with “ Parables of Our Lord.” 


In Illuminated Printing, with 
(Jn November. 
xIlt. 

A RECORD of the BLACK PRINCE, in the’ Words of the Chroniclers. In Black 
Letter, with Illuminated Miniatures and other Illustrations. Post 8vo. in carved and pierced covers. 
[Jn October. 
xIv. 
SONGS, MADRIGALS, and SONNETS. The Text set in borders of coloured Orna- 
ments and Vignettes. Square fcap. 8vo. handsomely bound. (In November. 
xv. 
ECCLESIASTES; or the Preacher. From the Holy Scriptures. Illuminated in the 
Missal Style, by OWEN Jones. Imperial 8vo. in a magnificent carved binding. [On November 15. 
XVI. 
The SONG of SOLOMON. From the Holy Scriptures. Illuminated in the Missal 
Style, by Owen Jones. Imperial 16mo. elegantly bound in relievo leather. [ On November 15. 
xvi. 
The HISTORY of the JEWS of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, from the Earliest 
Times to their Final Expulsion from those Kingdoms. By E. H. Lixpo. 8vo. Plates and Fac-similes, 12s. 
[Now ready. 

XVIII. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY; or a Popular Dictionary 

of Animated Nature. With 900 accurate Wood Engravings. Fcap. Svo. 10s.; bound, with gilt edges, 12s. 

[Now ready. 

XIX. 
The POCKET and the STUD; or Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. 
By Harry Hixover, Author of “Stable Talk and Table Tulk.” Feap. 8vo. Plate, ds. [ Now ready. 


xx. 
The HANDBOOK of EUROPEAN LITERATURE. By Mrs. Foster. Fep. 8vo. 
xt 


XXI. 
The ILLUSTRATED COMPANION to the LATIN DICTIONARY; being a 
Dictionary of all Classical Latin Words respecting Visible Objects: with about 2,000 Wood-cuts from the 
Antique. By Ayr. Ricu junior, B.A. Post 8vo. [In November. 


XXII. 
On the RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT STRUCTURE of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M. Harrisoy, late Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 
[Jn November. 


XXIII. 

The PRINCIPLES of the DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS 

simplified and applied to the Solution of various useful Problems. By Tuomas Tate, Mathematical 
Master of the National Society’s Training College, Battersea. 12mo. 


XXIV. 
LECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD, By Cartes 
West, M.D. Physician-Accoucher to the Middlesex Hospital, &c. 8vo. 14s. [ Oa October 11. 


XXV. 
Dr. PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS. 


New Edition, revised and enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Wood-cuts. [ Vol. I. in October. 


XXVI. 
LECTURES on the NATURE and USE of MONEY. By Joun Gray, Author of 
“ The Social System, a Treatise on the Principle of Exchange.” 8vo. 7s. 6d. { Now ready. 
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Chapter X.— Ville Dicu. 
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